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This report of teaaher supply and damand in Florida looks at 
asasuras of tsaehar shortagas during tha 1985-86 school 
yaar, ooaparas the projaotad supply of taaehars by sub j act 
field with the nuatoars needed during 1987-88^ and than 
pro j acts tha demand for teachers through tha end of tha 
cantury* Also included are status reports on programs which 
tha state of Florida has racantly initiated to offsat 
teacher shortages* 



Cu^^ a nfc Taacher Supply and D^and 

Three typas of information are available within the 
Dapartmant of Education to help gauge tha demand for new 
taachers in Florida i the niwaber of fall vacancias^ the 
annual nuntoar of teachars terminating amploymant^ and tha 
numbar of teachars taaching out of fiald. 

Teacher vacancies at the beginning of tha 1985-86 school 
year (7,993) raprasented 9,0 percant of the total nimber of 
teachers in Florida classrooms (88,973), about tha sama 
percantaga as raportad for 1984-85* This 7,993 total is an 
Increase of less than ona percant over tha number of 
vacancies, the prior year* 

Demographics play an important role in datarmining the types 
, ot taachers neadad* incraasad enrollmants at the 
kindergarten and first grada level craated a 2 2 -percant 
increase in the nuir^ar of elementary teachers naadad and an 
8-percant increase in vacancias for exceptional education 
taachers* At tha same tima, fewer secondary teaehsrs wara 
needed than the year bafore* 

Tha niimber of out-of-field taachers hirad to teach 
exceptional education classes continuas to increasa* 
Howaver, because fawer new taachars were naadad at the 
sacondary laval during fall 1985, not as many vacancies in 
areas of critical nead outside of excaptional education wara 
filled by taachers certified in other fields* Thus, 
although tha percantaga of out-af-fiald teachers hirad to 
teach science, mathamatics, and foraign languages continues 
to ba higher than in other fields, tha percentages for 1985 
wara lowar than those for 1984* 

During 1984-85, the most racent data year, 2.0 parcent of 
Florida's teachers retired, up from 1*5 percent the year 
bafore* It is unclear whether this increasa is tha 
beginning of a move upward in the percantaga of taachers 
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ii ig annually or whether 1984-85 was an atypioal year. 
^mfj mt of tan of the t^aehsrs tarminating aaoh year 
ni- "for other personal reaeons^" Tha nustoar in this 
tegf ry for 1985-85 was 4,365, or 5*1 pereant of all 
:mm^ Qom taachsrs* It is aetimated that a third of thaea 
jIl lations wera for the purpose of reloeating in anothar 
.da sehool distriot, Tha rest of tha resignationB for 
:^^rf anal reaeone (from 40 to 50 parcertt of all tarminations) 

-iresent taachers leaving tha classroom ehort of 
rt tiremant* 

Basad on information eollacted by course from aach school in 
the state^ during fall 1985 an astimated 4,3 parcant of 
Florida's taachers wera teaohing out of field. This overall 
number saems to compare favorably with national estimates. 
However, within spacific stibject areas and specific 
districts the proportion of out-of-field taachars is 
significantly higher than 4,3 parcant. 

Teacher supply in this report is maasurad by the number of 
graduatas of Florida teachar education progr&ms and tha 
numbar of candidates passing tha teachar certification 
examination, incomplate information is also available on 
the nun^ar of new teaching certificates issued. 

Information taken from a survey of teacher education 
programs during 1985 showed fawar studants graduated from 
taacher aducation programs in 1984-85 than the prior yaar. 
Modest incraases are projected over the thrae-year period 
covarad by tha survey. Proportionally graater increasas ara 
projectad for the fields with critical shortages, but such 
projected incraases have frequently not baan raalized in the 
past. 

During 1985-86, 8,962 parsons passad all four parts of the 
Florida Taacher Certification EKamination, an incraasa of 
10,9 par cent over the yaar before. It is difficult to 
determine how much of this incraasa is indicative of 
increasas in the actual supply of taachers since teachar 
candidates now tand to take the axamination earlier in tha 
preparation-certification process than thay foraarly did. 

One issue discussed at length in this report is the 
proportion of Florida teachers completing their training 
outside the state. Based on certification statistics, 
earlier reports have repaatad the oft-reported statement 
that from 60 to 65 percent of Florida's teachers come from 
out of state ^ Using other sources of infonaation, this 
year's report suggests that this estimate be revised to 45 
to 50 percent. Such an assumption would mean Florida has 
historically been able to provide a larger proportion of the 
teachere it has needed each fall than had been assumad. On 



the other hand ^ looking at the future, aocepting this n*m 
view would mean the state may have to depend more on its own 
resourees to fill future vacanoies than has been presumed 
heretofore. 



Future Supply and DTOaiid 



Looking ahead to 1987-88, this report makes projections of 
both the niurt^er of teachers needed (demand) and taaahsr 
supply* It estimates that during that year the state will 
need about 9,250 additional teachers* Florida teacher 
education programs a^^eot about 3,525 graduates, with 
proportionally higher percantagas of these graduates in 
noncritical fields than the proportion of vacancies in these 
same fields* If the same nw^ar of graduates were extended 
over the next fifteen years, this would total 46,500 teacher 
education graduates, compared to a projected nm^er of 
156,000 additional new teachers need^d^ 

As emphasized in prior reports, the most important factor in 
teaohar supply and damand in Florida over tha next fifteen 
years is the shift in the age distribution of the 
population* state forecasts indicata that during the next 
few years the schools can a^eot overall annual anrollmant 
increases of from 30,000 to 60,000, or from 2 to 3 percent, 
with steady increases continuing until at least the year 
2000* Enrollments in grades K-ia are projected to increase 
by 42 percent in the fiftaen-yaar period from 19 S 5 to 2000* 
At the same time the mamber of 22- to 29-yaar-olds, the aga 
group from which most of the naw teachers come, are 
projected to decrease by li percent* 

Forecasts indicate the period 1990-2000 will be particularly 
witioal, since those years will see sharp anrollmant 
increases in grades 7-12, the grades already experiencing 
shortages in specif ie subject fialds, at tha same time that 
the nmflDer of 22 to 29 year olds are declining 
significantly* 



Maasures for Attraeiitlng Teachers 

Baginning in 1983 Florida began to implement programs to 
offset teacher shortages, particularly in critical teaching 
areas* These programs included various teacher financial 
aid programs, an alternative certification program, and a 
taacher recruitment canter* Although it is still too early 
to evaluate their af fectivanass, the last section of this 
report provides a description and status report of each of 
the programs. 
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From 1983-84 through 19SS-76 a total of 1,080 teaeher 
dcholarBhip loans have been awarded to 875 prospective 
teachers, most of whom are still in college, of the 139 who 
have graduated and begun working » 51 percent are teaching 
and 4S percent have begun repaying their loans in lieu of 
teaching. 

Fewer arts and sciences graduates (noneducation majors) have 
used the alternative certification route to qualify to teach 
than had been hoped. One reason is that medium-sized and 
smaller districts have found they lack the resources to 
provide the in-service needed for this program. Two recent 
changes in policy, plus esq^ected shortages in the 1990s, may 
make alternative certification more attractive both to the 
school districts and to arts and sciences graduates 
interested in teaching. 

The Teacher Kef erral and Recruitment Center provides a 
linkage between prospective teachers and school districts 
with teacher vacancies, it also encourages young people to 
choose teaching as a career through sponsorship of chapters 
of Future Educators of ^erica. During 1985-86 the Center's 
most successful endeavor was a recruitment fair held in 
Orlando in June 1986, Some 1,500 applicants, as well as 
representatives of 43 school districts, attended the fair. 
By the end of the fair 244 teachers had signed contracts. 
By the opening of school as many as 650 additional contracts 
were signed by candidates interviewed at the fair. The 
Center plans to conduct a similar recruiting fair annually. 
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This Is the Deparbment of Eduaatlon's fifth annual raport of 
teaehsr supply and damand in Florida* Over the last two 
years statements released by the Department on teacher 
supply and damand have emphasized three things i ona^ the 
state is not yet exparieneing a general teaehar shortage! 
two^ current shortages do exist in speeific teaching fields 
such as mathematics^ science, and eKcaptlonal aducatian and 
in geographic areas which are the fastest growing; and, 
three, Florida faces the likelihood of a more general 
teacher shortage in the 1990s when the children bom to 
parents of the post-World War II baby boom reach high 
school . 

As reflected in this fifth supply and demand report, the 
message has not changed! the general trends remain the same* 
Kowever, details of the picture are becoming clearer* 
Specifically, for 1985-86, the school year covered by this 
report, these details included the following i 

* The children born during the first year of the nation's 
current baby boom were in the first grade* 

* Districts already were feeling the effects of increased 
state graduation reguirenients and the longer school day. 
Even as early as 1984-8S these two policies had resulted in 
the need for additional teachers, especially in basic 
secondary subject fields* 

* Several colleges of education were in the process of 
restructuring their teacher education courses into five-year 
programs which, while being more demanding, will also 
hopefully be more attractive to those making career choices* 

* Early recipients of teacher financial aid programs were 
graduating and entering the classroom* 

* Other state-level mechanisms for attracting teachers, 
such as the Teacher Recruitment Center and alternative 
certification, were being implemented. 

The effects of these trends on the demand for new teachers 
are already being felt in an Increase in the nmstomr of 
secondary teachers needed in 1984-85 and of elementary 
teachers in 1985-Si* It is still too early to determine how 
much effect measures to increase the number and guality of 
teacher-candidates will have. 

This gap between our knowledge of supply and demand extends 
into the future* Because of its close relationship to 



damQfraphle trands, it is much easier to make projections of 
the niunber of new teaehars needed in publie schools in 
Florida in the 1990s than it is to project the number of 
available new teachers. The number of persons entering 
teaching is affected not only by demographic trends^ but 
also by economic and other incentives to teaching in 
Florida^ the general economy and competing job opportunities 
in other amplo^ent sectors, and the perceptions those 
choosing careers have of the balance between the positive 
and negative aspects of teaching* 

The challenge Florida faces is to continue to find ways to 
attract and retain more teachers. This must include fully 
implementing measures already undertaken, tasting them to 
determine if they do indeed influence career choices and 
produce more and better teachers, and designing further 
strategies Within the schools themselves we need to find 
ways, not only to continue to increase the amount of 
learning taking place, but to create an environment with 
built-in rewards for both teacher and student. It is 
unlikely that capable students who find the learning process 
unchallenging will choose to become teachers as they begin 
to make their own career choices. 
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C^^EST DSC^D FOR TEA.^^^ 



Three data souress available annually within toe Department 
of Education help to gauge the State's demand for new 
teachers I the Fall Staff Survey^ containing the current 
nu^ar of teachers and the number of teacher taiminations 
the prior year; the Fall Vacancy Survey by subject field i 
and the Course Code Survey^ which includes information on 
the ntimber of out-of -field teachers by individual course. 
This section is a si^ia^ of inforaation from these three 
sources available during the li8S-S6 school year. 



DCTandi Teacher Vacancies ^ Fall 19B5 

Each fall Florida's 67 school districts complete a survey of 
teacher vacancies occurring at the beginning of the school 
year* On this survey they report how many vacancies 
occurred in each subject fields how many of their newly 
hired teachers taught in Florida the prior year, and how 
many were not certified in the appropriate field. Districts 
are also asked to specify the number of vacancies remaining 
unfilled by October 1. This is a smmary of the responses 
to the 19 a 5 survey, covering the period from July l to 
October 1, 1985 « 



Ntad^er of Fall 1985 Vacangles Compared to ^lor Years 

During fall 1985 school districts in Florida had a total of 
7,993 vacancies, an increase of less than one percent over 
the prior year. (See Table 1.) By comparison, enrollments 
during this same period increased by 2*5 percent* This 
modest increase in the number of vacancies was preceded by a 
26*8 percent increase during fall 1984, compared to an 
increase in student enrollment of only 1*9 percent* 



Table 1 

Ptrctntige Charge in Hunter of Ttiehar Vacancies 









Fall 198i - 


Fall 19S5* 






Fftld 


Vacancies 
Fall 
193i 


Vacanefas 
Fall 

wm 


Percantagt 
change 


Vaeancfai 
Fall 
1984 


Percentage 
Change 


Vacancfes 
Fall 
1985 


Pereentaga 
Change 


Tot. Basle 
Tat, ixctp. 
Tet. Voe. 
Total 


1,241 
462 
5,926 


4,651 
1,185 
471 
6,307 


10.1 

^4.5 
1.9 
6.4 


6,007 
1,379 
53S 
7,921 


29.2 
16.4 
13.6 
25.6 


6,105 
1,495 
393 
7,^3 


1.6 

8.4 
^26.5 
0.9 



*Taken froM Appendix Tsblt AS. 
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The main reason givan by district personnel directors for 
the une^eetedly large nxmber of vacancies during the prior 
fall (1984) was the need to hire a nimbBr of additional 
teaehars to staff a longer school day, Lagislation to 
strangthen graduation requiramants passed in 1984 includad 
special funding enabling districts to adopt an axtandad 
school day. Many districts chosa to hire additional 
teachers for this purpose rather than to pay existing 
teachers a bonus to teach more periods. 

It is not surprising that this significant ej^ansion during 
1984 was followed by a year in which increases in the 
numbers of vacancies did not even keep pace with enrollment 
increases, iven so^ the si^e of the increase was larger 
than expected. The survey showed that the Department of 
Education's fourth annual teacher supply and demand report 
underprojected the fall 1985 vacancies by about 400 
positions^ mainly due to the approximately 12^000 more 
students who enrolled in Florida schools in 1985-86 than had 
been anticipated by the districts earlier. 



Trends of Vacancies by Stibjaet Area 

As shown by Table 1, during fall 1985 there was an increase 
in the number of vacancies in exceptional programs but a 
significant decrease in vacancies in vocational programs* 
Exceptional program increases were caused by increases in 
elementary enrollments and continued program a^ansion in 
several exceptional programs. Vacancies in specific 
exceptional programs may also be related to ongoing 
shortages in these fields * For some years districts have 
not been able to hire a sufficient number of appropriately 
certified personnel in several exceptional fields^ creating 
a backlog of positions to be filled* 

The overall decrease in vacancies in vocational programs in 
fall 1985 reflects recent trends whereby students seem to be 
taking more basic courses and fewer vocational courses in 
order to meet new graduation retirements. During 1984*85 
the niamber of vocational vacancies increased right along 
with increases In basic academic fields^ and for the same 
reason: the longer school day* During that same year the 
number of home economics vacancies mora than doubled because 
of newly required llfe-managament courses. Some of the 
decreases in T^ocational vacancies in fall 1985 may Indicate 
an overe^^anslon in the number of teachers hired to teach 
these life-management courses* 

Vacancies for the various subject fields during fall 1985 
show a close relationship to enrollment trends at different 
grade levels* During the school year 1985--86 enrollments In 
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nearly avary grads were larger than mntioipatedl. Most of 
the growth^ hawever^ cams in kindergarten and first grade ^ 
as Florida's sehools begin to feel the ef facte of the eha^p 
risa in the niimber of births which began in 1976 « As she™ 
in Table 2, these enrollment increases in the early grades 
resulted in a 17"percent Increase in the niimbar of 
elementary vaaanoies in fall 1984, followed by a 22-percent 
increase in fall 1985. By contrast, although secondary 
subject fields liJce mathematics and English experienced 
sizeable increases in the number of vacancies in fall 1983 
and 1984, both years these increases came without a 
simultaneous increase in enrollments. It is not Burprising, 
therefore, that most secondary subject fields had even fewer 
vacancies in fall 1985 than they did the prior year* 

The continuing shift in the number of vacancies among 
program areas can be seen in Table 3* As showi, vacancies 
in basic programs are representing an increasing proportion 
of all vacancies- Currently more than three out of four of 
all openings are for teachers of basic subjects # Vacancies 
in vocational programs decreased when compared to other 
program areas, while vacancias occurriiig in sxoeptional 
programs increased in propr 'ion to other areas after two 
years of decrease* 



Subiect Flalds Difficult to Fill in Fall 1985 



Without the large increase in vacancies eKperianced the 
prior year, Florida school districts were more successful in 
finding appropriately certified teachers to fill existing 
vacancies. As a result the overall percentage of newly 
hired tsach^^s teaching out of field decreased from 9,2 
percent in fall 1984 to 7,6 percent in fall 1985* As showi 
in Table 4, th^ most severe shortages continue to be in 
exceptional education programs, where 18,1 percent of the 
teachers hired were inappropriately certified, up from 17.6 
percent the prior year. In basic programs 5,2 percent of 
the new teachers were hired for courses for which they were 
not certified, while in vocational programs the proportion 
was 6 * 4 percent . 

Table 5 shows the subject fields in which 9 percent or mors 
of t^ ^ new teachers hired did not meet the certification 
reqpi^ iments. They include science, foreign languages, and 
six e^ leptional education fields* ^ong teachers hired to 
fill vacancies in basic siibjects, 11.2 percent of the new 
science teachers and 9,7 percent of the new foreign 
languages were not appropriately certified. Although these 
percentages are high in comparison to other fields, the year 



Table 2 

P€rcen&ag@ Change in Uur^f of T^gcher Vacancies 
Fall 19S2 - Fall 19Si^ 





VaeanQfas 


Vacancies 




Vacanci es 




Vacancies 




Sybjtct 




Fall 


Percentage 


Fall 


Percentage 


Fall 


Percentage 


r 1 e IQ 






Lrisng^ 


^ OS/ 


Change 


19S5 


Chanae 


iltni= idue. 


1,i95 


1,742 


2.B 


2,032 


16,6 


2,484 


22,2 


ins I- i sh/Lang . Arts 


716 


Sil 


43.9 


960 


12.7 


877 


*a=6 


Hath 


474 


521 


9,9 


66S 


28 = 2 


562 


-15.9 


So fane© 


345 


506 


46.6 


797 


17.1 


589 


-16.1 


For* Lang,. 


85 


107 


15.9 


249 


132.7 


233 


'6.4 


Rent. HandK 


233 


202 


-13.3 


239 


1S.3 


221 


-7.5 


Sptich Ther* 


185 


163 


Ml. 9 


199 


22»1 


210 


5.S 


SLD 


288 


284 


-1.4 


298 


4.8 


352 


18.3 


fmot, Handi\ 


264 


261 


'1.1 


309 


1S»4 


315 


1.9 


Var. ixcep. 


99 


91 


'8.1 


121 


33.0 


"17 


54.5 




102 


98 


^3.9 


135 


17.8 


66 


-51.1 


Heme icon- 


61 


65 


4.8 


135 


107.7 


76 


-43.7 


Taken from Appendix 


Table A5. 















Table 3 
HmbBr of Teacher Vscaneies 
Fall 19S2 - Fall 1985* 



Vacancies 



Vacancies in lach Field as a 
Vacancies 



Subject 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Fall 


Ffeld 


1982 


19S1 


1984 


1985 


1982 


19S3 


19S4 


19S4 


Tot. iasfc 


4^223 


4,651 


6,007 


6,105 


71.3 




75.8 


76.4 


Tot. Excep. 


1,241 


1,185 


1,379 


1,495 


20.9 


18. a 


17.4 


18.7 


Tot. Voc- 


462 


471 


535 


393 


7.8 


7.4 


6.8 


4.9 


Total 


5,926 


6,307 


7,921 


7,993 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



*Taken from Appendix Table A6. 



Table 4 

iubject Fields With H©re Than Nine Percent of New Hires 
Not Certified in the Appropriate Field 
FaU 1934 • Fall 1985* 



Subject 
Fields 



1934 
Total NLiUber 
of NiW Hires 



Percentage 
Not Certified 

In The 
Appropriate 
Field 



1985 
Total Nunter 
of New Hires 



Percentage 
Not Certified 

In The 
Appropriate 

Field 



Tot. Basic 
Tot. Excep. 
Tot. Voe. 
Total 



5,715 
1,223 
490 
7,428 



*Taken from A^endix Table A3- 



7.9 
17-6 

4.0 
9.2 
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1,350 
359 
7,524 



5.2 
1S»1 
6.4 
7.6 
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Subjeet Ffelds yith Mere Than USm Permnt of ^ea Hfrea 
Not Certiffed in the A^roppfata Field 
FaU 19M ' Fall 1985^ 







Pepcentage 




Pepeentege 






Not Cert! f fed 




Mot Ceptifi^ 




19B4 


In The 


1981 


In The 


Subject 


Total NLirfaep 


Apppopp fate 


Total Nui^p 


Apppoppfate 
Field 


Fields 


of New Hires 


Ffeld 


of New H f pes 


Scienee 


753 


17-7 


569 


11,2 


Fop. Lang. 


233 


10.6 


226 


9.7 


Mant. Handi. 


215 


15.3 


191 


16,2 


Phy. Imp. 


14 


14.3 


24 


11. 1 


SLD 


273 


15.1 


327 


13.1 


imot. Hand!. 


278 


26.2 


292 


11.8 


Gifttd 


as 


49.4 


30 


18.8 


Var. ixeep. 


109 


8.7 


172 


16.9 


Dist. 


12 


18.2 


14 


21,4 



*Taken fpom Af^ndfx Table a3^ 



bafora they wars ©van hlghar-*17.1 and 10.6 paroant^ 
rsBpactivaly * 

Thm ©ppoaite was true for savsral eKQaptional eduaation 
fialds. An ©van largar percantage of out-of-fiald taacherB 
was hired than the prior yaar to teach in programs for the 
mantally handicappad^ physioally impairad^ and spacifia 
learning ^isablad (SLD) ^ and in elassas designatad as 
varying aHGaptionalitiee, Wiile data for programs for tha 
emotionally handiaappad Gontinua to target this as tha field 
with the most savara shortagaa, the percantage of out^of-- 
field teaahers hirad deereasad from 49^4 paroant in fall 
1984 to 38*8 paroant in fall 1985* 

Table 6 is taken from AppandlK Table whieh adds the 

parcantage of teaahars hired out of flald to tha percentaga 
of positions which were unfillad. Includad in Table 6 are 
those fialds whieh had (1) forty or mora positions unfilled 
or fillad out of fiald and (2) fiftaan percant or more of 
the positions in that field unfilled or filled out of field. 
Those falling into both these eatagorias are tha fialds 
mantally handioapped, speeoh tharapy^r BUD, amotional 
handicapped^ and varying axceptionalitias, all programs for 
exceptional education studants. 

What is significant about Tabla 6 ara tha subject fialds 
which are not includad* Using the same criteria^ 
mathematics^ science^ and foreign languagas were all on this 
list during fall 1984^ and thasa three fields^ along with 
English^ were also on tha 1983 list. During fall 1985^ 
while all of these secondary subject fields axcapt foreign 
languages had more than 40 positions unfillad or filled out 
of fiald ^ tha percentages for all of tham were below tha 
arbitrary 15 percent cutoff* For OQmparisan^ parcantages of 
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Table 6 
Subj#et Fields ytiich Were 
The Host Difficult to Fill 
Fall 1985^ 



Estimated 



Unfi Ued 
or F1 I l#d 



Filled Unfill^ ©r 

Out of Fl I led Out 

Field Unfilled of Field 



jir_geniage of _ Vacane i es 



Subject 
F i e I ds 



of 

Vaoancias 



Out of Field 



Hent. Hand!. 221 61 14.0 11.6 27.6 

SLD 352 68 12.2 7.1 19.3 

Emot. Hand!. 31i 116 7.3 36.8 

Van. Excep- 187 44 15.5 B.O 23.5 



*Tak©fi from Ap^ndfic Table A4 Defin^ as fields hiVing £13 40 or more 
positiona mfiLled or fill©^. cjt of field and Ci) fifteen pepcent or TOre 
positions L^fiLLgd ©r filled out ©f field. 



unfillsd or filled out-of-fisld positions for thaae fialds 
for all 1985 wsr# as followai English^ 9#3| mathematics^ 
11*5; moLmnamf 14*3; and forsign languagas, 12*4. 

While this trend^^dietrict psreonnal directors being able to 
fill a larger parcantaga of thair vaoancias with cartifiad 
teachers in thasa important araas-^*is ancouraging, it should 
be ramembered that significantly fewer taachars were naadad 
in each of thaea fialda than the prior yaar. There is^ 
therefore^ no indication that mora teachars are available in 
thaea critical fields. Indeed^ while in aach case the 
certified teachers hired rapraeented a larger proportion of 
the total number of vacancies^ the actual niamber of 
certified teachers hired was smaller than the prior year. 
By contrast^ the number of elementary vacaneies increased by 
22 percent. Daapita this increase in vacancies at the 
elementary levels rapreBenting 452 positions^ the percentage 
of vacancies filled by certified teachers hired to fill this 
larger number of vacancies increased from 91*5 to 92.1 
parcant, indicating a continuing supply of alaaantary 
teachers in contrast to an insuffieient supply of teachers 
of secondary subjects* 



Pereentaga of Taachars New to Florida Kiblla Sohoole 

School districts are asked to indicate on the vacancy survey 
how many of their newly-hlrad, certified teachars taught the 
prior year in another Florida school district or^ in other 
words ^ ware simply moving from one school district to 
another, ^en looking at teacher demand at the state levels 
these individuals are technically not "new hires" since they 
taught in the public education system somewhere in Florida 
the year before. 
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Diaring fall 1985 about 23 peroant ef the teachers covarad by 
this survay wara raported as having taught the prior yaar in 
another Florida school district. This proportion is 
soinawhat graater than tha proportion for fall 1984 (20 
parcant) , when a sizaabla increase in the number of 
vacanoias meant more of tha vacancias had to ba filled by 
naw taacharB. During fall 1983^ 26 percent of the vacancias 
rapresented taachars moving from one school district to 
another . 

Saveral large school districts continue to hava difficulty 
detarmining from thair computarized records how many of tha 
taachars thay hired taught alsewhera in Florida tha prior 
yaar* Therefore, the figures raported in this section need 
to be ragardad as estimates rather than precise nmidDers, 



Vaaanolas by School Districts 

Vacancy data for each of the 67 school districts for fall 

1984 and fall 1985 may ba found in AppandiK Table A7, As 
has been stated, statawida the number of vacancias increased 
by 0,9 percent. Tha final column of Table A7 shows the 
percentage change in the number of vacancies from 1984 to 

1985 for each district. These percantages of change varied 
widely, ranging among the larger districts from more than 
100 percent increase in both Brevard and Dada to more than a 
20 percent dacraasa in Finallas, Pasco, and Leon. (Dade's 
increases in 1985 bring its percentage of vacancies slightly 
closar to the state average* During fall 1984 the number of 
vacancies in Dada as a percentage of teachers was so far 
below the other Gountlas as to leave questions about the 
report. Ivan with the increase, Dade ranks fourth from the 
bottom in the percentage of vacancies.) Many of the smaller 
districts had sharp decreases in the number of vacancies. 

Districts also varied widely in the degree of difficulty 
thay had in filling positions. The percentage of positions 
unfilled or filled out of field for fall 1985 ranged from 
about 60 percent in Citrus and Washington to none in eight 
other districts* Eight districts other than Citrus and 
Washington had 25 percent or mora of their vacancies 
unfilled or filled out of field. Thus, according to results 
of the fall 1985 vacancy survey, ten school districts in 
Florida faced severe enough teacher shortages that by 
October 1 at least one fourth of their vacant positions were 
still unfilled or had been filled by teachers not certified 
in the appropriate field, two mors district© than in fall 
1984. 

Fortunately for the individual districts, the districts 
having the most difficulty filling positions with 
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appropriately certified teaehers tend to vary from year to 
ysar. Only the districts of Brevard^ Hasaau, and St, Lucie 
have experiancad this 25*peraant--©r--mora level for both 1984 
and 1985^ with Baker close behind, having 24*4 and 3 0,0 
psrQsnt^ respactively, for thasa two years. 



Demand I Taanher Terminations 

Each year from 6.0 to 8.0 pereant of Florida's classroom 
teachers retire or resign for other reasons. During 
1984-35^ the latest data year, there were 1,674 retirements 
(2.0 peraent of the 1984-85 teaching force) and 4,365 
resignations (5.1 percent) . Together these two types of 
terminations totalled 7.0 percent of the teachers, up from 
6,0 percent in 1982-83 and 6,6 in 198 3-84. (The termination 
rate used in this report for making projections of future 
teacher needs was 7,33, The nui^er of teMainations used in 
calculating this Included dismissals^ See Table 7.) 



Table 7 

Classroom Taaahers Tarmf rtating 





Nur^r 


%* 


NUT^r 


a 


£^ 






Retirements 


1,534 


1.63 


1,294 


1. 


J6 


1,674 


1.94 


Res! gnat ions 


3,5S9 


4.38 


4,156 


5. 


.01 


4,365 


5.06 


Dif^missals 


177 


0.34 


186 


fij 


lH 


289 


0,33 


Total 


5,200 


6.34 


i,i3^ 


6. 


,79 


6,328 


7.33 


Total Classro^ 


81,981 




62,928 






86,244 





Taaohtrs 



*Mumb€r is a percenteie of the total nuT^tar of classroom teachers. 



The percentage of teachers retiring each year has varied 
over the last ten years from 1.1 Ln 1976-77 and 1980-81 to a 
high of 2.0 percent during 1984-85, the most recent data 
year. At the same time the total number of classroom 
teachers has also been increasing. These two trends are 
together resulting in twice as many teachers retiring in 
1984*85 (1,674) as eight years earlier (836). During the 
three years from 1981-82 to 1983-84 the percentage of 
teachers ratiring averaged 1*5 percent. 

It is unclsar whether the 1984-85 jump to 2.0 percent in the 
percentage of retiring teachers is the beginning of another 
move upward in the percentage of teachers retiring annually 
or whether 1984--85 was an atypical year. A study under way 
cosUDining retirement and certification records for 1983*84 
indicates 5.5 percent of the teaching force during that year 
was ages 60 and above, while another 18*5 was ages 50 to 59. 
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The aedian age was 39. if teaahers tend to wait until they 
are 60 or older to rat ire, then retirament ratas over the 
next few years should not be muoh higher than those saan 
over tha last faw yaars* If, however, a signifioant number 
of taaohars ara ratiring short of aga 60, than higher 
retiremant ratae may be aHpectad. 

Seven out of tan of the taachers termijiating each year 
resign ^^£or other personal reasons*" The ni^bar of 
resignations for other personal reasons during 19B4--85 was 
4,365, or 5*1 percent of all classroom taachers, about the 
same as the 5.0 percent the prior year, Coabining this 
information with data from the vacancy report on the nui^er 
of teachers hired who taught elsewhere in Florida the prior 
, it can be estimated a third of these resignations have 
for the purpose of relocating to another Florida school 
district. The rest of the resignations for personal reasons 
(from 40 to 50 percent of all terminations) represent 
teachers leaving the alassrc:3m short 0'£ sretirement for such 
varied reasons as moving to another state, returning to 
school, staying at home with the familv^ or seeking 
employment outside of education* 

Estimating the number of teachers who terminate their 
positions is an important element in projecting teacher 
demand. In the absence of any clear trend, the second half 
of this report uses the termination rats for the most recent 
year to project the number of terminations through the vear 
2000* No infomation is available on the nimber of teacher 
terminations by subject field* Therefore, in making the 
projections, the distribution by sub j eat area was based on 
the subject field distribution of the vacancies for fall 
1984* This procedure seems preferable to one which would 
assume the same termination rate for each siAject area. 



Demand I Teachers Tea^incr Out of Field 

In fall 1983 the Department of Iducation began collecting 
information on the number of teachers in each course 
teaching out of field, that is, teaching courses for which 
they did not have the appropriate certification*^ According 
to this survey, during fall 1985, 4*3 percent of Florida's 
teachers were teaching out of field. (See Table 8.) The 
percentage of teachers teaching in areas in which they are 



■All out-of-field data shown are based on full-time- 
equivalent teaahers* Thus, if teachers were teaching in 
more than one subject area, they were counted as out of 
field for only the proportion of time they actually spent 
teaching out of field* 
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not certified is particularly high in exceptional education 
programs — ^8.0 percent^ compared to 3,8 percent in basic 
programs and 3 . 3 percent in vocational programs. All four 
main secondary fields—English^ mathematics/ science/ and 
social studies-*-have 5 * 0 percent or more teachers teaching 
out of field* In mathematics 7.4 percent of the teachers 
are teaching out field; in science^ 8,3 percent. By 
contrast/ only 1,2 percent of the elementary classroom 
teachers were teaching out of field, while 20.0 percent of 
the teachers of emotionally handicapped and 17,8 percent of 
the teachers of the gifted were teaching out of field. 



Table S 

KtiT^r of Teachers Taeehfng Qut of Field* 

Fall 19Si 
NuT^r of FTf Teachers 

2 







Teaching 


3 




1 


Out of 


Percentaoe 


Fialds 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Tat. Basic 


70,266 


2,666 


3.8 


Tot, ixcep. 


11,059 


839 


S.O 


Tot. Voc. 


6,069 


20% 


3.3 


Total 


87,195 


3,759 


4.3 



•Taken fr<m Appendix Table A8. 



Comparisons across fields are difficult because of data 
problams. Last year's teachar supply and damand report 
discussed tha diffsrance batwaan parcantages of out-of*field 
taachars raportad by Dada County and the rast of tha stata* 
SparifiQally^ aocording to data collactad at tha secondary 
level for both 1983 and 1984^ as many as half of tha state's 
out-of-fiald taachars ware in Dada County, although Dade 
reprasants only 14 percant of the taaching force* At the 
time that rapert was being writtan Dada staff was not abla 
to datermlne whether tha differencas in percentages batween 
the district and tha stata wara due to an Inconsistancy in 
definitions or an error in the collection of tha data, or if 
they raprasanted a ganulne diffarance batwaan the proportion 
of out-of-fiald taachars in Dade and the rest of the stata. 

Although the source of the differance was nevar rasolved, 
this year's out--of-f iald data show Dade's parcantages to ba 
about half way batween thair figuras for tha two prior years 
and the rest of the stata. It would saam, therafora, that 
both explanations for the diffarences during 1983 and 1984 
may ba correct"thara wera problams in the procaduras for 
collecting the data, but Dade County also has higher 
parcentagas of teachers teaching out of fiald at the 
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secondary Isvel than does the rest of th® state. 



Bacausa of the differeiices betwean Dade's data in 1985 and 
the two prior yaars^ tha only way to compare peroentages of 
out-of*f ield teaohars across years is look at state data 
without Dads. As examples^ Tables 9 and 10 present 
percentagas for raprasantativa basic courses* Measurabla 
improvement can ba saan in tha fields of English and foreign 
languages* Farcantagas of out^of afield teaohars for the 
state without Dade decreased from 5.0 percent in fall 19S4 
to 4.1 percent in 1985 in English, and from 7.0 percent to 
3.6 percent in foreign languages. At the same time, 
percentages of out-of-f ield mathematics teachers increased 
from 5.5 percent to 6.7 percent. Science also increased 
slightly from 6.8 percent to 7.0 percent. 

Information used on eKceptional education programs does not 
suffer from the same problems as those in basic programs 
because a different data base was used in which there were 
no special data collection problems in Dade* Gomparisons of 
selecvad programs are shcv i on Table 11^ A significantly 
smaller proportion of teachers of the gifted were teaching 
out of field in 1985 than in 1984 (from 24.3 percent to 17.8 
percent) , but the situation had worsened in programs for the 
specific learning disabled (SLD) , emotionally handicapped, 
and courses designated varying exceptionalities* Of 
particular concern, the proportion of improperly certified 
teachers in classes for the emotionally handicapped 
increased from 15.6 percent to 20.0 percent. 

Varying figures are given on the percentage of out -*of -field 
teachers nationwide* Although comparisons are risky because 
of differences in data definitions, Florida's overall 
percentage of 4*3 seems to compare favorably with national 
estimates* However, within specific subject areas and 
specific districts the proportion of out-Df-field teachers 
in the state is unacceptable by any standard* For instance, 
the state education system needs to lower significantly the 
percentage of teachers teaching out of field in such areas 
as emotionally handicapped and science, either by graduating 
a larger ni^er of new teachers in the fields where they are 
most needed, or by encouraging existing teachers to upgrade 
their certification in the areas of need. An important 
target for extending certification areas should probably be 
those teachers who are already teaching one or more classes 
out of field* 
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Table 9 

Hisr^r of Teachers Teiching Out of Fi#Ld* 
Sglected Fields 



Fall 19S4 Fall 19S5 

HLsrfcep of FTi Teachers Htgr^r sf FTE Teachers 







2 






5 








Ttachihg 


3 




Teiching 


6 


Subject 


1 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Dyt of 


percent. 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Total 


Field 


i/4 


iLD 


2,194 


106 


4.6 


2,121 


176 


8.3 


Emot. Handi . 


1,34i 


210 


15.6 


1,197 


139 


20.0 


Gifted 


1,0^ 


267 


24.3 


1,232 


219 


17.8 


Var- Excep. 


1,823 


63 


3.7 


2,228 


162 


7.3 


Ind- Arts 


1,148 


67 


5.9 


1,203 


54 


4-5 



*Taken from Appendix Table AS^ 



Table 10 

Ni5T^r of FTi Teachers Teaching Out of Field 
Dade County Ccfi^ared to the Rest of the State 
Fall 1934 



STATi DADf STATE WITHOUT DADE 







2 






5 






5 








Teaching 


3 




Teaching 


6 




Teaching 


6 


Subject 


1 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Percentage 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Eleffl. Educ. 


28,811 


2S6 


1.0 


4,730 


54 


1.2 


24,GSi 


231 


1.0 


Eng. /Lang ^ Arts 


9,179 


594 


6.5 


1,058 


184 


17.4 


8,121 


410 


5.0 


Hath 


5,805 


40S 


7.0 


704 


124 


17.6 


5,100 


282 


5.5 


Science 


5,209 


475 


9.1 


601 


163 


27.0 


4,608 


312 


6.8 


Soc, Stud. 


4,736 


377 


8.0 


574 


132 


22.9 


4,162 


245 


5.9 


For. Lang^ 


1,666 


114 


6.8 


456 


29 


6.4 


1,210 


85 


7.0 


Health/Pi 


5,005 


287 


5.7 


724 


149 


20.5 


4,281 


138 


3.2 



Table 11 

WwETtser of FTE Teachers Teaching Out of Field 
Dade County Compared to the Rest of the State 
Fall 1985 

STATf DADl STATE WITHOJT DADE 







2 






5 






5 








Teaching 


3 




Teaching 


6 




Teaching 


6 


Subject 


1 


Out of 


Percentage 


4 


Put of 


Percentage 


4 


Out of 


Percentage 


Fields 


Total 


Field 


2/1 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Total 


Field 


5/4 


Elam^ Educ^ 


28,661 


341 


1.2 


4,712 


65 


1.4 


23,938 


277 


1.2 


ing^/Lang. Arts 


9,489 


501 


5.3 


1,227 


159 


13.0 


8,262 


342 


4.1 


Nath 


6,334 


472 


7.4 


702 


93 


13.2 


5,633 


379 


6.7 


Sc fence 


6,803 


562 


8.3 


848 


14i 


17.1 


5,955 


416 


7.0 


Soe. Stud. 


5,070 


337 


6.6 


625 


98 


15.7 


4,445 


239 


5.4 


For. Lang. 


2, 147 


112 


5.2 


817 


38 


4.6 


1,330 


74 


5.6 


HtBlth/PE 


5,773 


183 


3,2 


845 


48 


5.6 


4,928 


135 


2.7 
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CO^^IHT SUPPLY OF TEH^^RS 



Tsaahar supply is more difficult to measure than is taaaher 
demand. The pool of poseibla Florida taaahers includes 
reosnt graduates of teacher education programs, both in and 
outside of Florida; recent graduates of other programs %^he 
plan to enter teaching either by satisfying the course 
requirements after graduation or via the alternative 
certification route; certified or certifiable college 
graduates who are not currently teaching, including those 
actively seeking positions and those who are at home, have 
returned to school, or are employed in other fields; 
teachers in other states or in the private sector who are 
willing to relocate or transfer; and mature adults without 
teaching credentials—including returning women and 
retirees — who might respond to the challenge of returning to 
school to prepare for a career change. 

Of these components of the potential Florida teacher pool, 
only the number of Florida teacher aduQation graduates is 
known. Iven this piece of information is of limited 
usefulness because it is difficult to determine how many of 
these graduates end up teaching in Florida or, conversely, 
what proportion of the state's newly employed teachers 
graduated from Florida teacher education programs. 

While acknowledging the lack of information on many 
components of teacher supply, this section focuses on the 
information that is availabie*-the number of teacher 
education graduates and limited information on candidates 
passing the Florida Teacher Certification Examination and 
the nu:^er of new teaching certificates Issued. 



Supply I graduates of Teacher Education Prolans 

During 1985-86 there were 26 institutions offering teacher 
education programs in Florida^ including each of the 9 state 
universities and 17 private colleges and universities. Both 
the size and the scope of the subject offerings in these 
programs are diverse. For instance, during 1984-85 four 
state universities had more than 200 teacher education 
graduates, while two colleges had fewer than 25 teacher 
education graduates and six had from 26 to 50 graduates. 

The structure of the teacher education programs also differs 
from institution to institution. Several colleges of 
education have recently made fundamental changes in their 
programs or are in the process of doing so. For instance, 
the University of Florida's new PROTEACH program is a five- 
year program leading to a master's degree. Students wishing 
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to be certified in aeeondary education must complsta a 
bachalor^s dsgres in their sub j act araa in addition to a 
master's dsgre® in education* This program saaas to be 
attracting a higher quality of teachar-candidatae than the 
earlier four-year program* However^ as is true in other 
programs which have undergone recent changes^ it is still 
too early to know how these programs will af fact the total 
number of teacher education graduates* 

Since 1981 an annual survey of Florida teaehar education 
graduates and projected graduates has been taken for the 
Department of Education by the Florida Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education* The results of this survey 
continue to ba vital to efforts to assess the supply of new 
teachers. This report is a summary of information collected 
during 19aS*a6 comparad to survey results for tha past three 
years * 

Graduates During 1984-85 Compared to Frojaetions a Year 
Sari — — ' 

As shown on Table 12, 3^097 students graduated from Florida 
teacher education programs during 1984-85^ about l percent 
fewer graduates than the prior year. At tha time of tha 
fall 1984 survey^ administrators of teaehar education 
programs had projected a total of 3,186 graduatas for 
1984--85/ about the same as the prior year* This projection, 
which proved to be 3 percent higher than the actual number 
of graduates, was more accurate than tha projection of 
1983-84 graduates made in fall 1983, whan the number was 
unda^roj acted by 8 percent* 

TabU 12 
Nufter of Ors^^tes of 

Program Areas^ 

1 2 3 4 5 

Progrsm 1984-85 1984-85 1985-^ 1936*8? 1^7-88 

Areas Projected Aetuat Projaet^ Projeeted Projected 

Tot. iasfe 1,36? 2,193 2,554 1,731 1,923 

Tot. fxcep. 670 552 611 613 683 

rot. Voc. 14? 151 179 172 1 7? 

Total 3,186 3,097 3,344 3,526 3, TO 

♦Taken from Ap^ndfx Table a9* 



Tha 1984-85 projectione of graduates planning to teach basic 
and vocational courses ware particularly cloea— of f by only 
about 1 percent. However^ 18 percant fewer students 
graduated from exceptional education programs than ware 
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©xpaated. Two programe accoiiiit^d for much af the 

ova^ro j sction in SKaaptional education: speech therapy and 

eduGmtion for the mentally handicapiDed* (See Appendix Table 

Table 13 takes the actual mmbara of etudents graduating 
from 19Sa-83 to 1984*85 and comparsB thasa nusdDsra with 
prior year projections for salactsd fields, Includad are 
elementary education and five sub j act areas designated as 
critical teaching fields by the State Board of Education for 
1986*871 English^ mathematics^ science ^ foreign languages ^ 
and education for the emotionally handicapped. - 

The number of elementary education graduates for each of 
these three years has been about 10 percent higher than 
projected* Projections for 1984-85 in mathematics^ science^ 
and English proved to be more accurate than in prior years ^ 
when the nunifoers tended to be significantly overprojected 
one year and underpro j ected the next. Projections of 
graduates in programs for the emotionally handicapped^ while 
undarproj acted for 19S4«S5 by 11 percent, have been more 
reliable over the past three years than those for other 
critical teaching fields* Conversely, only about half as 
many students graduated from teacher education programs in 
foreign languages as expected* The number of foreign 
language graduates unexpectedly decreased from 27 to 20 in 
1984-85^ even though an increase to 37 had been projected. 



Projections i^'hraugh 1987*S8 Compared to Recent Trenda 

Tables^ 14 and IS show the trends in the nus^er of graduates 
for selected fields, ranked according to the percentage 
change from 1984-85 to 1987-88* It is encouraging to note 
that the critical teaching fields of science, mathematics, 
emotionally handicapped, foreign languages, and English are 
among those with projected increases of thirty percent or 
more by 1987-88* If the projections prove to be reliable, 
it would seem measures taken to increase the number of 
teacher candidates entering these fields are indeed having 
an impact . 



English was a designated a critical teaching field for 
1985-86 and 1986-87* Because fewer teacher vacancies in 
English occurred in fall 1985 than the two prior years, 
English is not included on the list of critical teacher 
fields approved by the State Board of Education for 1987-88* 
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Table 13 
NuT^r of Gpaduates of 
Teachtr fducaticn Programs 
C«^npared t© Projected 
Selected Fields^ 

lf83^S4 19S4^8S 



Subject 






Percent. 






Pefcentr 






Percent 


Fields 


Proj , 


Actual 


C2/1> 


Proj . 


Actual 


€2/1) 


Proj . 


Actual 


C2/1) 


ileni» fduc* 




1,i9i 


109.6 


1,172 


1,314 


112.1 


1,263 


1,373 


108.7 


ini 1 1 eh 


154 


134 


86.7 


132 


120 


90.9 


144 


US 


102.8 


Math 


65 


89 


136.9 


128 


83 


64.8 


114 


107 


94.3 


Science 


61 


S3 


135.2 


lOS 


66 


60.9 


70 


68 


96.4 


For. Lang. 


19 


16 


136.8 


29 


27 


93.1 


37 


20 


54.1 


imot. Handi. 


119 


114 


95.5 


107 


9S 


91,6 


103 


92 


89.0 



♦Taken from Af^ndix Table AIO. 



Table 14 
Nurter of Gradyates of 
Teacher location PpogranB 
Prejected Increases by 1987-88 
Of Thirty Percent or More 
Selected Fields" 













Percent. 




Percent 












Change 




Change 












1981-82 




1984-85 


Subject 










to 




to 


Fields 


1981-82 


1982-83 


19^3-84 


1984-85 


1984-85 


1987-S8 


1937-88 


ieience 


35 


83 


66 


68 


92.9 


141 


108.9 


f?ith 


52 


89 


81 


107 


105.8 


187 


74.3 


Imot^ Handi. 


120 


114 


98 


92 


-23.3 


148 


61.4 


Fofefgn Lang. 


20 


26 


17 


20 


0.0 


29 


45.0 


Engl ieh 


133 


134 


120 


148 


10.9 


207 


40.3 


Tradfs/Ind. 


47 


49 


74 


53 


12.8 


70 


32.1 



♦Taken from Appendix Table All. 



Table 15 
Nurter of Gradates of 
Teacher iduaatfon Prograns 
Projected Increases by 1987-88 
Of Less Than Thirty Percent 
(Including Decreases) 
ielected Fields* 



Percent. Percent . 

Change Change 
1981-82 1984-85 



subject 










to 




to 


Fields 


1981-81 


1981-83 


1983-84 


1934-85 


1984-85 


1987-88 


1987-88 


Ment. Hindi. 


106 


142 


172 


117 


10.1 


146 


25.3 


Soc. Stud. 


117 


107 


140 


132 


11.4 


163 


24.0 


Husci 


107 


87 


99 


99 


'7.5 


119 


20.2 


Art 


66 


69 


68 


55 


-16.7 


66 


20.0 


SLD 


224 


191 


122 


193 


-13.8 


227 


17.6 


El em. Educ. 


1,131 


1.296 


1,314 


1,3^ 


11.4 


1,608 


17.1 


Health/Pe 


420 


3^ 


326 


307 


-26.9 


308 


0.3 


Speech Ther. 


NA 


123 


107 


M 


'31.7 


78 


-7.1 



*Taken fr^ Ap^ndix Table A11. 
NA - Not available. 
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These projectione, however ^ need to be evaluated in the 
light of trends over the past four years* For instance^ the 
projeotsd increasee in elementary education, while seemingly 
reasonable from the standpoint of trends over the past few 
years, may aotually be too small, simply because this field 
has consistently been underpro j ected in the past. On the 
other hand, projected increases in science and mathematics 
seem to be in keeping with recent trends* The above-average 
growth in these two fields is importan'^ since they have 
consistently been targeted in scholarsh^^ and loan programs 
and in other efforts to Increase the supply of teachers. 

Projections for most of the other fields are higher than 
recent trends would indicate* For instance, the number of 
graduates in programs for the emotionally handicapped is 
projected to increase by 61 pei.uent over the neKt three 
years; however, the number over the past three years has 
actually decreased by 23 percent* Other programs where 
significant increases are projected, such as social studies 
and education for the mentally handicapped, have shown only 
small increases over the last few years* Thus projected 
increases shown in Tables 14 and 15 may be unduly optimistic 
for these fields, as well as the increases shown for such 
fields as art, specific learning disabilities, and 
health/physical education, which have faced significant 
decreases over the past few years. 

Not only should optimism about projected increases be 
tempered by comparing them with recent trends, but the 
increases should also be evaluated in light of the projected 
demand for new teachers. The outlook remains bleak if it 
looks as if projected increases in vital fields are still 
going to result in a supply that is far short of the demand* 
More detailed comparisons of teacher supply and demand data 
are presented in the third section of this report* 



Supply I Candidates Passing 
The Taachar CertlfleatlQn ExaminatlQn 

To be certified to teach in Florida, each new applicant must 
pass a written examination containing sections in reading, 
writing, mathematics, and professional education* During 
the period 1981 to 1983, from 79 to 86 percent of all test 
candidates passed all four sections of the examination* In 
April 1983 the State Board of Education made the test more 
difficult by raising the cutoff score. Sines then from 77 
to S3 percent of the candidates have passed the examination. 

As seen in Table 16, the number of candidates taking and 
passing all four parts of the teacher certification 
examination increased from 7,426 in 1983-84, to 8,081 in 
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Table 16 
Hut^r of Ccrrfi dates 
Passing the Florida Teacher Certif iCQtf on iKsmfnatfon 



Flor . da 

1983-S4 

Nirter 3|14S 
Percentage 45=1 

Peroentage 46.4 

1985-^ 

NuiTi^r 3,^3 
Pereentsie 41^9 



Out of State Total 

4,078 7,426 

54.9 100.0 

4,31i 8,0S1 

53,6 100.0 

5,119 8,9^ 

57.1 100.0 



1984- 85^ and to 8,962 in 1985-86^ Thmmm figures r^psant 
an inGrease of 8.8 paroant in 1984-85 and 10,9 barfaent iri 

1985- 86, 

One of ths reasons mors applicants are now takitig the 
cartifioation axamination im that tha rules gov^rnG? i^ho 
may taka it hava changad. Earlier^ taaohlng as^diiatas 
could not taka tha sKamination unlese thay had aoM^iited the 
cartif ication procass. Applicants may now take th% 
axamination if thay hava a dagraa and can ^aliCy tcran 
initial tamporary cartificata, or if thay ara m ^t^idant in 
an approved taachar ©flucation program ai^acting to graduate 
within aix months, W^th this change in the rul^p, collagas 
of sducation are ancouraging studants to taka tha 
axamination prior to graduation. Officials in teacjir 
aducation programs also report that soma libaraLl arts laa jars 
ara now taking tha examination to increase thelr^ ^s^Womant 
options avan though thay hava not dacidad if thav mmmir 
a taaching position, ^ geaic 

Knowing tha total number of candidates passing th€ twDhar 
certification axamination is of limitad value in av^iuiting 
the supply of teachars without also knowing tha stib^got 
areas thasa candidates rapresant. Unfortunately^ thii 
information is not available. 

As indicated in Tabla 16, cartif ication examination raaults 
do, howavar, provide a breakdown of candidates &y ihitata 
and out of state. Over tha last thrae years on the avarage 
55 percent of tha candidates passing the axaminatioh lara 
from out of state. Later in this section the p#rQehtag8 of 
examination candidates from out of state will cotepid 
with information availabla from other sources on out-of- 
state teachers. 
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Supply I Newly C@rfci£iad fgea^egs 



Escttnnsiva iriforaation is aollectad on individuals esrtified 
to mm^dh in Florida. However , no proesdura has bssn 
iaval loped for kaaping track of tha currant emploj^ent status 
of t&^achars once thay are certifiad^ Thus wa do not know 
hov oaany of thasa certif iad taachers ara currantly taaching 
In fiiorida^ how many hava laft Florida or the fiald of 
adu^^^tion, how many are availabla for teaching^ or evan how 
i^any are ratirad or decaaead. Sinca no way has baan found 
to %^mmp addresses current, attampta to survey certif icata 
hold^^rs have baan unsuccaeeful becausa of low reeponsa 



gtffij^^^r of Maw Cartlf laates 



mi%^ ths Activa Certif icata Fil© cannot ba used to sstimata 
the ^m±zB of the potantial teachar pool, data can ba 
rati^tlavad on recent cartif Icatas issued to parsons who have 
nmV0i^ bafore been certified to taach in Florida* Tha last 
two taaachar supply and damand reports have includad 
Inf^^TMation from this f ila on the total number of 
esrftiaf laates issued, with 5,821 raported for 1983-84 and 
^,6eJB reportad for 1984-85. In reality these two total 
nuiiaiP^rs were estimatas, not actual niu^arsp Certification 
rac^^de ara kept track of, not by the data of the 
appjtacation or by the date tha cert if icata was issued, but 
by c^^rtiflcate nimber. No way has yat been found to tie 
theg^ certificate numbers to cutoff dates, such as July 1st 
of ^aach year* 

Ah st^tampt to detarmlne appropriate beginning and ending 
nUBib^rs for 1985-86 resulted in an annual reported total of 
a, 2383, much larger than tha 5,821 and 5,608 totals estimated 
for t^he last two years* (See Appendix Table A12.) Because 
of thme imprecise way in which the total for the year is 
awtv^^ed at, it is unclaar whether this increase over the 
last two ;/ears is real or whether it is wholly or partially 
a funmation of the cutoff procedure. 

MiPtb^er reason it is difficult to tie new certificates 
Is^uet^d to a particular year Is the backlog of applications, 
thorough an ongoing backlog has long been a problem, the 
• ©f the backlog increased even mor^ over the last two 
y^a^ra - because of the implementation of the Master Teacher 
Progrr^^am and new fingerprinting requirements. In addition, 
an0^2ri~tainties about the certification laws themselves 
m^ul^ ted In increased numbers of applicants seeking to 
pali; £y under old certification criteria. At one time 
diirl^^^ the 1985-86 year the backlog of certificate 
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applioawiona had grovm to 22,000. (It shoulfi : is noted not 
all of these represented new CirtiiSication req-Tuests . Also 
included in the 22,000 applications were rtgutE'sts for 
reoertification and for extension ^£ certifica— tion to other 
teaching fialda.) The certiflcatiori office is now 
processing mora applications saoh month than a^s-ver before 
but a backlog remains, making it aLl the more difficult to 
determine which new certificatei be; long to one vear and 
which belong to the next. 

Even if it were possible to dstenni_3ie the annus! flow of new 
certificates issued, there would at ill not ba & one-to-one 
relationship between certifieatss Lssued and tfcie number of 
teachers hired. The Office of Teac=2ier Certification 
encourages new applicants to Btourfc a teaching position 
before completing the certification, prooeia. the same 

time, districts scaetimes require applioant to have a 

certificate in hand before even b@l 3ig considered for a 
position. Teacher candidatea, ther «£ors, ofteca apply for a 
certificate before they seejc a teac3i±ng position. Not all 
of these new certificate holderi en=^ up tsaohinmg in Plorida. 

Distribution of Certificates by Sub-^ eat FjaM 

Even though the total number of new certificate issued in 
any given year is in doubt, thi distribution of - certificates 
by subject field provides valuable infonnatisn ^ about teacher 
supply. Table 17 compares the pitcsjitaga of ce- rtificates 
issued in selected teaching fieldi with the per^ centage of 
new teachers needed in these fislis in fall I98t3. (The 



Tabli n 
Newly CtPtjfiid Tjicl^ers 
Selected Proipan^R* 



Subject 


Hunter 


Nuniber ai 


Cert! f 


a Pircentagi 


Fields 


1985*86 


of All Fftld^ 


Tot- iasic 


6,648 


80J 


Tot # Exctpa 


1,237 


15,0 


Tot* VOQ. 


141 


4.2 


Total 




100.O 


flam. Edue^ 


3,36i 


40.9 


ing-/Lang_ Arts 


no 


S.6 


Math 


3^ 


4.6 


Sgf ensa 


711 


8.6 


For- Lang* 


310 


3.9 


Emot^ Hand!, 


165 


LO 


Ind^ Arts 


61 


0.7 











Ntided by 


Hunter as 


Sehoel Oistrfcti 


a Percentage 


Fill 1981* 


of All Fields 


4,869 


75.9 




19.0 


331 




6,41S 


100.0 


1,951 


30.4 


?1S 


11.2 


456 


7.1 


486 


7.6 


203 


3.2 


259 


4.0 


€0 


1.3 



'Taken from Apptndfx Table A12. 
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nuBibar of new taacheys cneeded does not include vacancies 
f illad in fall 1985 ^persons who taught the yaar bsfors in 
another Florida school ^aistriot.) The table shows that 40.9 
psrcant of ths naw Qs^t^f icatas ware in elemantary aduaation 
whila only 30^4 prnxomnt of tha naw taaehers needad ware in 
this fieia. Tha apposi^fce trend can be seen in English, 
mathamatics, amotionalls^ handicapped^ and industrial arts, 
whera paraentages at teachers naadad in those fields ara 

significantly larger th^n the percentages of new 
cartificates issued for those fields. 

As eKplainad above, th6 nuiidDer of new cartificates issued, 
as reported, probably represents more than one year of data, 
Tha total of new certlfa.aates shown in Table 17 is about 22 
percent larger than tha total shown for tha number of new 
teachari needed, ThuSi ©van whan percentages shown in 
Column 2 of Table 17 (^uaaber of cartificates in a given 
field as a percentage ot£ all fields) are smaller than the 
psrcsntagae in CQlumri 4 (number of naw teachers in that 
field as a percentage all fields) , the nuntoers listed in 

some fields make it appsar the number of cartificates issued 
was largir than the niiJtifeer of new teachers naedad* This is 
not trus for the fial^as of Unglish, mathematics^ emotionally 
handicapped, and indu^tEz^ial arts, where even with these 
inflated figures, the jii^amber reported for certificates 
issued is smaller than tthe corresponding numbar of nax^^ 
teachers nseded. 



Taachers_f rom Out o t Strata 



One additional itam oC information from the Active 
Cartif icats File is impc»rtant for understanding teacher 
supply in Florida s t.ha eollege or university where the 
teacher candidates compO^ated their work* This information 
can be used to olassiey each certificate as ^'in Florida" or 
"out of Florida*" UnCcsftunataly, this item has not always 
been codadi In 1983-84 two thirds of the individual records 
included this itam^ in 3L984-85 about one thirds and in 
1985-86 slightly mora te^an half. Regardless of the 
completeness of the dats., however^ the reported proportion 
of cartificates awarded to candidates from out of state has 
not greatly changed* T^ble 18 gives the percentages of 
candidatei from Florida colleges and universities for each 
of the last three yaaE^s for the same subject fields shown in 
Table 17. As can be sa^n, although the percentage varies 
from field to field/ overall in-state certificate recipients 
represent only from 30 ^t© 36 percent of the recipients. 

This statistie from the Active Certificate File has 
doubtlessly bean the souarce of the oft-raported stater nt 
that froi 60 to 65 pe^e^nt of Florida's teachers aoma irum 
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Tsbie 18 

Psrcmtme of New Certif icntes lisusd 
Te Grcduatcs of FLorfda Colleges erd Universities 
Selected Programs* 



Subject 



19S3-84 



1fS4-85 



1985^66 



Tot. Basic 
Tot. ixotp* 
Tot. Vqc. 
Total 



35.2 
46. S 
29.9 
36-4 



29,2 
37.4 
25. S 
30.1 



34.4 
42.1 
26.0 
35.1 



Elem. Educ. 
ing./Lang. Arts 
Hsth 
ie fence 
For. Lang. 
Emot. Handi. 
ind. Arts 



38.8 
27.9 
31.1 
3i.2 
1S.0 
76. i 
9.6 



34.6 
22.8 
28,3 
23.4 
17.3 
67.4 
0.0 



39.9 
24.1 
32.4 
33.4 
16.4 
63. S 
2.9 



naktn frwii Ap^ndix Table A13. 



out Of stata. Earlier taaoher eupply and demand reports 
hava givsn furthar crsdanca to this etatamant. It is parhape 
time to ravisit this issue, aomparing eartif ioation data to 
information on out-of-stata teachars availabla from ©thar 
sources. One source has already bean mantionedi the rnimber 
of taachars passing tha teachar cert if ioation eMamination. 
As stated, about 55 psraent of tha candidatas pass the 
axamination are from o^ . state, 

A third sourca of infoE. :.ion on out»of-state taachers is 
the Sohool summary Data Su^ey takan by tha Dapartmant of 
Idueation each fall. One saction of tha survay asks schools 
to indicate the nui^ar of first-year taachers they had and 
how many of thasa teachars were Florida trained* Appandix 
Table A14 summarizas this information for each of tha school 
districts for fall 1985, An abbreviated form of this 
information is prasantad in Table 19, showing state totals 
and data for tha state's aight largast school districts. 
According to the survay, 55 parcent of tha stata's first- 
yaar taachers during fall 1985 wera trained in Florida, with 
the parcantaga for tha aight largast districts ranging from 
36 parcent in Palm Baach and 38 per cant in Brevard to €5 
parcant in Pinellas and 66 parcent in Hillsborough, 

Thus, according to thase thraa sourcas of inforaation, 
during 1985-86 approximataly 65 parcent of tha parsons who 
received new cartif ications, SB parcant of tha candidates 
who passed the teachar certification axamination, and 45 
parcent of the first-year taachers in Florida came from out 
of stata, Thasa diffarancas in parcentages ara due mainly 
to the diffarances in tha three groups. Both the population 
of parsons recaiving new certificatas and tha population of 
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Table If 
HurrhQr of Ffpst-Year Teschaps 
By School District 

Fall 19Si 
Florida's Larg#st Districts^ 



Sehool 


First Y#ar 


■ ■>^««'s' 3 

First Y^ar 




District 


Fall Schoel 


Fla. Trained 


Percentage 


State Totals 


4,819 


2,661 


55,3 


Sr©vard 


196 


73 


18.3 


iroward 


281 


135 


47.9 




702 


421 


60.0 


Duval 


178 


16S 


59.4 


HI I IsborQUgh 


409 


271 


^.3 


Orsnga 


157 


118 


61.5 


Palm Beach 




159 


15.7 


Pinsl las 


218 


148 


64.9 


^Tskcn fr^ A^cndlx 


Tsbta 







©xamination taksre Inaluds individuals who do net and up 
tsaching in Florida, Of thm two, the cartif ieation 
appliGants who do not gat a taaohing position ara mora 
likely to be from out of the state , sinca this is one 
componant of the baginning taaoher prooase that can ba 
eomplated by mail. The candidatas taking the certif ication 
axamination who do not gat a teaching position are more 
likely to oome from within tha state sinea aandidatas must 
ba physically prasent to taka the axamination. 

Of the thraa statistics, only tha one based on first-year 
teachers includas only persons who ara teaching in Florida. 
Missing from this group of newly hired taachers are those 
who have one or more years of experienca, it may ba that a 
larger proportion of newly hirad, exparienced taachers ara 
from out of state than is true for beginning taachers. We 
really do not know because no comparabla inforaation on 
exparianoed naw hires is available , Nevertheless, from tha 
information that is available, it would saem that we naad to 
think in terms of 45 to iO parcent of Florida's new taachers 
coming from out of stata rather than the 60 to 65 parcent 
figure that is usually reported. 

imat difference does this shift in assimption make in tha 
evaluation of the ade^acy of Florida's teachar supply? On 
one hand, knowing that fewer of our teachers were trained 
outside the state means that components of the potantial 
teacher pool othar than naw teacher education graduatas — the 
sources of new teachers discussad in the baginning of this 
saGti©n~are accounting for a larger proportion of tha nawly 
hired teachers each fail than had bean ass^ed,*^ 
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That aspect of this new la©k at the nuiaher of tsaahere from 
in state— that historiaally Florida may have been supplying 
a largsr proportion of its new teachers than had been 
realized^--ie promising. On the other hand, looking at the 
future, the new assumption means the state may have to 
depend more on its own resources to fill future vacancies 
than had been presumed * Even if as large a proportion of 
teachers from out of state can be procured as in the past-^-a 
risky assumption in view of growing teaohsr needs in other 
states— the proportion of new teachers which must be fQund 
from within the state is larger than had been projected 
earlierp 



Some of these new teachers from within the state no doubt 
are arts and sciences graduates not included in teacher 
education program statistics. Each year an unknown number 
of arts and sciences graduates either take education courses 
concurrently with their majors in French, history, or 
English literature, or they return to education colleges 
after receiving their degrees, taking only the necessary 
education courses, but bypassing teacher education programs 
as such, 
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FHOTICTEO STOP1j¥ AMD DSmilD 



Understanding current trancis is important to planning^ but 
even mora important is knowing what these trends might look 
like in the futura. This section makas projections of tha 
nundDers of teachers needed by sub j act field through the year 
2000/ oomparas tha damand for new teachars with tha 
proj acted supply for 1987-88^ and comants on ganeral 
overall diffarences betwaan supply and demand through the 
end of the century from the standpoint of demographic 
trends » 



Proj ections g Pmand 



During 1985-86 Florida employed 88,973 teachars in its 
elamantary and sscondary alassrooms. (sae Table 20.) 
Approximately 35 percent of those teachers were elamantary 
education teachers, 46 percent taught other basic siibjeotB 
(mainly in middle and secondary schools, but also as 
elementary subject^araa teachers) , 12 percent taught 
exceptional education, and 7 percent taught voaati mal 
courses . 



Table 30 

Size of the Florida Taagher Werkforee* 







PRO 


J e c 


TED 




198S 


1990 




1000 


ilem. E^J€. 


31,464 


39,8S0 


44,100 


44,150 


Other Basic iLdbjacts^^ 


40,161 


41,250 


50,150 


58,300 
15,100 


ixeeptional idue^ 


10,688 


1i,iOO 


14,000 


Vsaitional 


6,160 


6,100 


7,500 


9,050 


Total 


88,973 


100,500 


115,950 


126,700 



♦itj™riied frem prejeetions presented in Ap^rdfx TebLeg A16-A17- 
f^Ineludes mainly teaehers in middle and gecondary seheeli, but alse 
elementary SL^Ject^arta teeghers^ 



One important component in the demand for new teachers 
relates to fluctuations in school enrollmants. In fall 1985 
the number of first graders in Florida increased by 10 
percent over the year before^ Most of this increase was due 
to the sharp rise in the n^bar of births in the state six 
years earlier. These first graders, raprssenting tha 
leading edge of the echo effect of the post-World War II 
baby boom, will reach seventh grade in 1991 and twelfth 
grade in 1996 « 

Because of both this baby boomlet and the continued 
significant impact of migration to Florida, piAlic school 
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enrallments are projeGted to increase steadily aver the 
coffling years* In the short term this growth will be in the 
elementary grades, with large increases not reaching the 
secondary level until the early 1990s* Compared to 1985^86, 
enrollments in grades K^6 will be 27 percent higher in 1990 
and 40 percent higher in 1995. Again compared to 1985^86, 
enrollmants in grades 7*12 will be about 1 percent lower in 
1990, 20 percent higher in 1995, and 45 percent higher in 
2000. Overall, piiblic school enrollments are projected to 
increase by 42 percent from 1985 to the year 2000. 

As enrollment inoreases move through the grades, the total 
number of teachers employed is also expected to increase* 
Based on the nimbers mhovm in Table 20, the size of the 
teacher workforce compared to 1985 is projected to be 13 
percent higher in 1990, 30 percent higher in 1995, and 42 
percent higher in the year 2000. 

The numbers shown in Table 20 represent the projected si^e 
of the total teacher workforce over the neKt fifteen years. 
How do these totals translate into numbers of additional 
teachers needed? The number of additional teachers needed 
each year is dependent on projected enrol Iroents and on the 
number of teachers leaving the workforce, either retiring or 
resigning for some other reason. A summary of long-range 
projections of teacher needs for Florida may be found in 
Table 21, based on detailed projections found in Appendix 
Tables A15*17. As shown, although the total niimber of 
additional teachers is projected to increase from year to 
year, the biggest increases may be expected between 1990 and 
1995* The number of new teachers needed in 1995^96 is 
ejected to be 26 percent higher than the estimated number 
needed in 1986-87. 



Table 11 

Frsjagttd Nutter ef Teachers Needad 
Through the Year 1001 
ielect^d Fields* 





A d d 1 


t 1 Q n 


a L T e 


a c h e r 


s Nee 


d e d 


Subject 














Fields 


1986-8? 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1990-91 


1995-96 


1000-01 


Tot. iasfe 


F,18i 


7,31i 


7,617 


7,i3S 


8,7^3 


8,018 


Tot. ixcep. 


1,547 


1,580 


1,640 


1,650 


1,911 


1,871 


Tot. Voc. 


315 


351 


345 


336 


763 


659 


Total 


9,068 


9,147 


9,611 


9,514 


11,417 


10,547 


Ilam^ iduc^ 


3,743 


3,763 


4,016 


3,960 


3,014 


1,776 


English 


793 


810 


817 


826 


1,380 


1,272 


Math 


491 


510 


ill 


S09 


913 


835 


Science 


100 


510 


51^ 


518 


961 


881 


Sec. Sttri. 


361 


377 


375 


373 


721 


654 


For. Lang. 


113 


230 


i3i 


235 


335 


317 



*Taken from Appandix Table AIS* 
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The projections shown in these tables mrs based on four data 
sources: (1) for ratios bstween the nimbers of teachers and 
student anrollment^ the Dapartmant of Education *b Csurae 
Data Fila, which providas information on tha current niamber 
of students and teachars in each ooursa; (2) for an overall 
tanaination rata^ teachar tarminations for 1984-'85i (3) for 
tha distribution of the total number of teacher taCTainations 
by sub j act fields the fall 1985 taachar vacancy raport (Part 
V of tha Taaeher Staff Survey) f and (4) long-range 
projections of full-tima-aquivalent anrollmants for grades 
K^S and 7-12 # as based on aga-^group population pro j actions* 

Tha basa of the calculations for aach yaar*s projections was 
the numbar of teachers tha prior year. Using this ntmber, 
estimates were made af the numtoer of teacher terainations by 
subject fisld for that year and the diffsrenceB in the 
number of teachers needed because of enrollment increases 
(or I in some cases in grades 7*^12^ decreases) ^ These two 
items together egual the nuB^er of additional teachers 
needed^ shown in Table 21. 

Table 22 presents these two components of teacher need 
(teacher tsrmination and enrQllmant ohanga) for 19S6'-87 and 
19S7"S8. Coliimn 1 gives tha estimated number of teachers in 
these selected fields for 1985--86* The number of teachers 
expected to terainata during 1985-86 (Column 2) was 
calculated by^ firsts multiplying the total number of 
teachers for 1985-86 times the termination rate for tha most 
recent year (7*4 percent), and, second, disaggregating this 



Table 2i 

NuTffcer of Ttaehtri ixpected to Terminatt 







and Pfojecttd Nttd 












Through 198?- 88* 












Seleattd Fields 










19SS-S6 


1986-87 




1987-88 




Progran^ 


Total 


TERN PRO NEED TOT 


TIRH 


GRO NEiP 


TOT 


Tot^ Basis 




5,002 1,181 7,185 74,108 


5,141 


1,172 7,115 


76,180 


Tot. Except 


io,6aa 


1,22i 111 1,547 11,011 


1,159 


311 1,580 


11,111 


Tot* Voc. 




111 14 Hi 6,174 


111 


20 151 


6,294 


Total 


88,973 


6,548 1,519 9,0^ 91,492 


6, TO 1,511 9,247 


94,005 


Elefti. Edue^ 


11,464 


2,015 1,708 3,741 11,1^ 


1,091 


1,670 1,761 


14,841 


ingl ish 




718 74 791 9,151 




82 310 


9,111 


Hath 


6,075 


460 11 491 6,106 


k7% 


17 510 


6,142 


Sclang© 


6, Ell 


431 18 500 6,149 


496 


24 510 


6,173 


Soc. itud. 


4,361 


151 10 161 4,871 


161 


16 377 


4,389 


For. Lang, 


2,05i 


191 11 211 1,084 


196 


11 110 


2,113 



*Tak@n from Appendix Table A16^ 
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total by subject field aocording to the distribution of 
vaaancies during fall 1985, Column 3 indicates the 
differanGe hmtwmBn the number of teachers needed for 
1986-B7"bassd on enrollinent projections — and the number for 
1985»S6. Column 4 is the summation of Columns 2-3, and 
Column 5 gives the total number of teachers projected for 
1986-87. Projections for 1987-88 are shown in Colimjis 6-9. 
(Similar information through the year 2000 is shown in 
Appendix Tables A16-A17 0 



Projec tions; Temoher Supply Compared with Demand, 1987-8 8 

Projections of graduates of teacher education programs are 
available only through 1987-88, In the absence of these or 
any other projections of teacher supply beyond that year, 
this report focuses on detailed projections of supply and 
demand for 1988»a9, and then makes only general forsaasts of 
teacher supply for the fifteen years beyond. 

One way to evaluate the adeqiiacy of the supply of teachers 
is to compare projected graduates of teacher education 
programs with the projected number of additional teachers 
needed. Table 23 presents such a comparison for selected 
fields. overall, the number of projected teacher education 
graduates represents only about 39 percent of the additional 
number of teachers needed, with the percentages much lower 
in such fields as science, foreign languages, and industrial 
arts* 



Table |3 

Demand for Teaehtrs Conparad to Te 
and Proje 
Th rough 1937-88* 



Education Gradates 



Programs 

Tot^ Basic 
Tot^ fxcep. 
Tot. Voc- 

Total 

ELem* idue. 
Engl ish 
Math 
ief enoe 

For, Lang* 
imot^ Hand!, 
Indp Arts 



*Taktn from ApptndiK Table 



AddftfonaL 




Projected im 


icher 








T#a€hers Naeded 




Graduates 






Ratio 






3 


4 




6 


7 


8 


9 


1986-87 


1987-88 


1988=89 


1985-86 1986-87 


1987-88 


4/1 


5/2 


6/3 


7,185 


7,31i 


7,627 


2,554 


2,/^1 


2,923 


0.36 


0.37 


0.38 


1,147 


1,180 


1,640 


611 


623 


683 


0.40 


0.39 


0.42 


135 


311 


54i 


179 


172 


177 


0.53 


0.49 


0.51 


9,068 


9,247 


9,611 


3,344 


3,526 


3,783 


0,37 


0.38 


0.39 


3,743 


3,763 


4,026 


1,395 


1,515 


i,6oa 


0,37 


0-40 


0.40 


793 


820 


827 


262 


265 


282 


0.33 


0.32 


0.34 


491 


510 


ill 


154 


173 


187 


0.31 


0.34 


0.37 


500 


i20 


i19 


103 


122 


141 


0.20 


0.23 


0.27 


223 


230 


21i 


20 


26 


29 


0.09 


0.11 


0.12 


292 


299 


309 


122 


125 


148 


0.42 


0.42 


0.48 


SI 


84 


83 


5 


S 


10 


0.06 


0-10 


0,12 
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Table 24 
Hijftotr of Hen Teecheps Heeded 
Selected Fidlds^ 



Estimated Hew 
Teeehers Heeded 
Fr^ Vacancy Survey 19S7-8S 
Fall 1985 4 5 













Estimated 








3 


Teachers 


NuT^r 




1 


2 


New Teachers 


Needed 


New 




Total 




as a Pereentage 


Excluding 


Teachers 




Hmt^r of 


Teaeheps 


of Vacancies 


Current 


Needed 


Profpsms 


Vacancies 


Netded** 


C2/1> 


&Jt of Field 


C3x4) 


Tat, Baste 


^,105 


4,869 


79-8 


7,31i 


5,835 




1,495 


1,217 


SI .4 


1,580 


1,286 


Tot. Vdc- 


393 


131 


84.2 


351 


296 


Total 


7,993 


6,418 


80.3 


9,247 


7,425 


El^, Educ. 


2,484 


1,912 


78.6 


3,7^ 


2,958 


■/ kui ■ r\i 


Sf7 


71S 


31 .9 


S20 


672 


Hath 


i62 


456 


81 ii 


510 


414 


Science 


189 


486 


82.5 


520 


429 


For. Lang, 


233 


203 


87-1 


230 


200 


Emot. Handi ti 


Hi 


259 


82.1 


299 


246 


Indi. Apts 


95 


80 


84.6 


84 


71 



*Taken f poni A^endix Table A19^ 
**ixcludes those vacancies filled by teachers who taught the prior year in another Florida 
school district. 



Table 25 

Projected Teacher Supply ar^ Demand 
1987-88 
Selected Fields* 

2 





1 


Number 


3 


4 










Total 


Teachers 


istimated 


ProJ. 


Ratio 


of Flopida 




Nunber 


Needed 


Number 


Florida 


Education Graduates 




Additional 


Excluding 


New 


Education 


to Need 






Teacheri 


Cuppent 


Teachers 


Graduates 








ProgPafRS 


Needed 


Out of Field 


Heeded** 


1986-87 


<4/1) 


<4/2) 


(4/3) 


Tot. Basie 


10,000 


7,115 


5,835 


2,731 


0.27 


0.37 


0.47 


Tot* Excep* 


2,470 


1,580 


1,286 


623 


0.25 


0-39 


0.48 


Tot. voc. 


554 


151 


296 


m 


0-31 


0.49 


0.58 


Total 


13,024 


9,247 


7,425 


3,526 


0.27 


0,38 


0,47 


11 em, iduc. 


4,104 


3,763 


2,958 


1,515 


0,37 


0.40 


0.51 


ins, /Lang, Arts 


1,322 


820 


6^ 


265 


0-20 


0.32 


0.39 


Hath 


982 


510 


414 


1^ 


0-13 


0.34 


0.42 


Sc i enot 


1,082 


520 


429 


122 


0.11 


0-23 


0.28 


For. Lang. 


1^.1 


230 


200 


26 


0.08 


o.n 


0.13 


Emot. Handi. 


539 


299 


246 


125 


0-23 


0.42 


0.51 


Ind. Arts 


133 


84 


71 


3 


0.06 


0.10 


0.11 



•Taken from Ap^ndix Tab It A20, 
**ixelijdes those vacancies to be filled by teachers from other Florida school dfst riots. 



Inoluded in the additional-teachers^neaded column is one 
componant that should perhaps be aubtraQted outs an 
eBtimate of the numbar filled eaeh year by taaohere from 
other sehool districts. At the same time, the number needed 
leaves out any estimate for the additional number of 
teachers needed to staff each class with a teacher fully 
certified in the appropriate subject field. Table 24, taken 
from Appendix Table A19, illustrates how the first of these 
components (the percentage of teachers moving from one 
school district to another) might be estimated, based on 
data from the 1985 vacancy report* Table 25 shows 
projectionB for 1987--88 with and without the out-of-field 
teachers, and then shows a third set of projections 
excluding teachers moving from one district to another. 
Ratios are then shown between each of these indicators of 
teacher demand and the eKpected number of Florida teacher 
education graduates. 

Given these projections for 1987-88 (disregarding the number 
of teachers teaching out of field and taking into account 
the fact that some vacancies will be filled by existing 
teachers in other school districts) , the number of Florida 
teacher education graduates represents 51 percent of the 
elementary teachers needed, 39 percent of the English 
teachers, 42 percent of the mathematics teachers, and 28 
percent of the science teachers, all in a year in which 
enrollments in secondary courseii are projected to be down 
because of demographic trends. It was suggested in an 
earlier section of this report that as many as 55 percent of 
the beginning teachers graduate from Florida teacher 
education programs. The ratio between the new teachers 
needed and the projected number of teacher education 
graduates in all of these fields, except elementary 
education, falls considerably short of this 55 percent. If 
the niimber of out-of-field teachers is included in the 
equation, even under the most optimistic assumptions about 
the availability of ©ut-Qf*field teacher candidates, the 
supply of new teachers supply would fall far short of the 
need* 



Projections I Beyond 1987 

As has been stated, projections of graduates of teacher 
education programs are available only through 1987-88* There 
are good reasons why long-term projections are available for 
grade K-12 programs but only short -^terro projections for 
graduates of teacher education programs* inrollments in 
K"12 programs are chiefly a product of demographic trends* 
Enrollments within particular higher education programs, 
however^ are determined not only by demography but also by 
such factors as current economic conditions, perceived 
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future amplaymant opportunitiea^ tha lavel of salaries and 
othar benefits of farad by various oocupations^ and ths 
ralativs soaial atatus of compating occupations. Tharafore, 
attampts her® to maka long-range pro j actions of taaoher 
supply are limitad to demographio projections of thoss age 
groups which provide tha largest potential pool for new 
taachsrs ^ 

During the next few years the state can expect annual 
overall enrollmant increases of from 30,000 to 60,000-*^or 
from 2 to 3 paraant~with staady increases continuing until 
at least the year 2000* Trends by grade level show 
irragularities not saen when viewing the education eystem as 
a whole ^ Table 26 looks at the percentage of differancaa at 
fiva-yaar intervals in anrollments at the elementary and 
secondary levels and the corresponding population 
diffarances in the 22-24 and 25-29 aga groups, tha aga 
groups which might ba ragarded as providing the biggest pool 
for beginning teachars. Tha basa yaar for thasa comparisons 
is 1980^ the last cansus year^ 

Tabla 26 projects a 27-percent increase in grades K^6 
enrollment from 1985 to 1990 and an 11-parcent increase from 
1990 to 1995. The enrollmant in gradas 7-12 is projected to 
decraase by 0*9 parcant from 1985 to 1990, but increase by 
21 parcent from 1990 to 1995 and by and an additional 20 
parcent from 1995 to 2000* Ovarall, from 1985 to 2000 
grades K-6 ara projected to increase by 40 percent and 
grades 7-12 by 44.5 percent* 



Ptre^tegt Change 
In inrol In^ts, 
and Nui^r ef Young Ackilts 
1980-2000 





P E k 


C e N T A G 


e 0 H A 


N G E 


Tetai 




19i0 
to 
19S5 


1935 

to 
1990 


1990 

to 
l^i 


1995 
to 

iooo 


1985 
to 
2000 


Oradta K'6 
Oredas 7-12 
Tetf » 


3.4 
5.3 
4.3 


26.6 
-0.9 
13.6 


10.9 
21.2 
15. 1 


"0.1 
20.3 
8.7 


40.3 
44.5 
42.3 


Nunber of 
Qisisroom 
Teeehars 


10,3 


12.9 


15.4 


9.2 


42.3 


Ages ii>i4 
ratal 


13.2 
20.3 
17. i 


'9.9 
7.2 
0.7 


o.a 

= 10.9 
-6.9 


-6.4 
-4.6 
5.2 


-15.0 
11.2 
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Ths projectad changes in the 2 2 -2 4 --year-old and 2 5 -2 9 -year- 
old age groups provida a sharp Gontrast to the trends* 
During ths 1980*85 pariod, when the youngest of the ohildran 
born during ths post-World War II baby boom wars bacomlng 
adults^ thsss age groups incrsased by 18 percsnt. What is 
significant^ thersfors^ is that the state has been 
es^erisncing shortages in specific teaching f Islds during a 
psriod when^ on one hand^ school enrollmants have been 
stable (at least until 1984-85) and^ on the other^ the pool 
of potential teachers has been increasing, 

Ths next fiftssn years present a completely different 
demographic pioturs* hm indicated in Table 26 ^ the number 
of 22 to 24 year olds is projectsd to decrease by 10 percsnt 
from 1985 to 1990 and by 6 psrcent mors by 2000 • According 
to ths same projections^ the 25--29 year age groups still 
feeling ths impact of the baby boom^ will increase by 7 
percent from now until 1990, followed by a decrsass of 15 
percent from 1990 to 2000, 

Ths nation as a whols, without Florida's high in-^migration 
trends, will doubtless sse proportionately larger decreaass 
in thsss age groups than those shown in Table 26 . Thus the 
pool of out-of-state new teachers on which Florida has long 
relied can be expectsd to dscrsase at an even faster rate 
than ths in-stats pool, 

Thsss two trsnds — an projectsd increassd enrollment in 
grades K-12 and a projected smaller potential teacher 
pool — ^taken together present a bleak picture for a long-term 
balance between teacher supply and demand in Florida. The 
five years from 1985 to 1990 will mark ths beginning of a 
significant decrsass in the size of the teacher pool. It is 
fortunate that during that period secondary school 
enrollments will also be dscrsasing. However, as has been 
pointed out, the current shortages have occurred during a 
period when the siie of the potential teacher pool was 
incrsasing. Therefore, it would seem that, unless the state 
can influence many more people to make teaching their career 
choice or can tap additional groups of potential teachers in 
addition to young adults, the state wj i find it much harder 
to fill positions in critical fields ^ the next five years 
than it did during the five prior yea • And beyond 1990 
the potential imbalance between supply nd demand is even 
mors critical , as the size of ths potential teacher pool 
continues to decline at the same time secondary school 
enrollments are sharply increasing. 

Another way of looking at the gap between supply and demand 
can be seen in Table 27, which projects the number of 
Florida education graduates from 1986 to 2000. (These 
projections are based on the number of graduates in 1985, 
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and ara not adjuetsd downwards to refleot a smaller 
population bass nor adjusted upwards to refl®ot increases 
arising from msasures alraady being takan to inerease 
enrollniSnte in critical areas Although^ overall ^ the 
number of graduates rsprasent 30 percsnt of the need^ in 
critical fields the nua^er of pro j acted graduates as a 
percentage of the need is much lower**for instance^ 20 
percent in language arts, 15 percent in mathematics, and 9 
percent in science. 



Table 27 
Teacher Projection 
11^ - EOOO 

Projected 

Total 
NuT^r of 

Projected Hunhmr of Teacher VacuncfeB Florida 

iducat i on 





From 


From 


From 


Total 


Graduates 




1fS6'19fO 


1991' W5 


W6-10Q0 


19S6-20QO 


19S6-1000* 


eietii 


19,100 


16,500 


13,750 


49,400 


20,600 


Eng/Leng* Arts 


4,000 


6,100 


6,S50 


16,950 


3,400 


Hath 


i,450 


4,000 


4,550 


11,000 


1,600 


Seienee 


2,500 


4,E0Q 


4,800 


11,500 


1,000 


Foreign Lang. 


1,150 


1,550 


1,650 


4,350 


300 


Totol iasfc 


16,450 


41,150 


41,000 


110,700 


35,900 


Tots I ixceptfonal 


7,950 


9,150 


9,500 


16,600 


8,300 


Total Vocational 


1,650 


3,150 


3,700 


8,600 


1,300 


Total 


46,050 


54,650 


55,200 


155,900 


46,500 



*Thfs aolum is based on the total luinber of Florida teachtr educatfon 
graduates fn 1985, In other words, the nur^ri represent the total nurter 
of graduates frorii 1986 to 2Q00 if no addftf^ial college students select 
teacher t^catf on as a major eash year. 
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tffiASimiS FOR ATTmCTIHG TZAOiEHS 



In 1983 the State of Florida bsgan implementing programs to 
offset taachsr shortages^ partioularly in critioal taaohing 
areas* The measures taken were designed to attract capable 
and promising students to the teaQhlng profession in areas 
of critical teacher shortages/ to assist current teachers in 
acquiring new siibjact matter knowledge so they could teach 
in shortage areas^ and to help recruit qualified teachers in 
shortage areas from both in and outside of Florida, Among 
these measures ware various teacher financial aid programs 
(spacif Ically/ the Teacher Scholarship Loan Program, the 
Critical Teacher Shortage Tuition Reimbursament Program, the 
Student Loan Forgivanass Program, the "Chappie" James Most 
Promising Teacher Scholarship Program, and the Masters' 
Fellowship Loan Program for Teachers) , the Alternate 
Certification Program for Secondary School Teachers, and the 
Taaeher Refarral and Racruitment Center. 

Although it is still too early to evaluate thair 
ef f actlveness in InGreasing the supply of taachers in 
Florida, this section provides summary status raports for 
each of the programs. 



Teacher Financial Aid Program s 

Awards for thraa of the teacher financial aid programs — the 
Teacher Scholarship Loan Program, tha Tuition Reimbursament 
Program, and the Student Loan Forgivenass Program— were 
first made during 1983-84. As shown in Table 28, during the 
first two start-up years all eligibla applicants received 
awards. By 1985-86, and particularly by 1986-87, the awards 
had become mora competitiva. The first awards for the 
"Chappie" James Most Promising Taaeher Scholarship and the 
Masters* Fellowship Loan programs were for the 1986-87 
school year. 

Including 1986-87, a total of 1,360 loans have been awarded 
to 865 individuals, soma for more than one year. These 
awards do not include the Tuition Reimbursemant and the Loan 
Forgiveness programs. As of September 1986, 376 of the loan 
recipients were still in college, while 353 were in the 
grace period for repaying loans. Of the 139 whose first 
career decisions had been made, 71, or 51.1 percent, were 



A copy of implementing legislation for each of these 
programs may be found in Appendix B, along with a contact 
person to telephone for more information^ 
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Teblg 23 
Teacher FlnsFicfal Aid Progp&Ts 
Ntad^r of Awards 

1fi3'S4 1934*65 WB6-B7 

PR^RAM Elig. Awarded ilfg. Awardeo Elfg, Awarded Elfr Awarded 

Teaeher ieholarship 111 111 180 180 394 396 6E9 376 

Lean 

Tuitien Reirf^rsaiient 106 306 511 ill 1,000* foo* n/u n/u 

Student Lean 23 23 39 39 ?1* 71* n/U N/U 
Forgiveness 

"ehlF^ia" Jen^s M/A N/A N/A N/A N/A N/A 39a 180 

Masters* Fallowship Loan H/A N/A h/a N/A n/a M/A 17 17 

iUg, = Mtii^r eligible e^Ueanto, N/A ^ Kot Applf cable* N/U ^ UuEiter Unknown. 
^EstiiTistad 



known to hm taaGhing (25 of whom had Qompletad thsir minimum 
rsc^iramants for ths canaalling of thair loans) ^ and 62^ o^ 
44*6 pereant, had chosen not to tsaah^ but repay their 
loans. Four of thssa lattar had complstad the rapaymant* 
Fiva of tha remaining rsoipisnts had had thair repaj^ent 
tamporarily dafarrad (giving tham additional tima to aithar 
begin teaching or begin repaymant) and ona loan had baan 
eancallad baoause of death of tha recipiant. 

The lagislation implamenting the thraa 1983 programs 
spacifiad that during tha first two years of tha programs at 
least 50 percent of the awards had to be in the areas of 
mathematics and scianee, with the remaining awards going to 
individuals intending to teach in one of the other critical 
teacher shortage areas* The recipients' academic programs 
are continually monitored to make sura the recipients are 
enrolled in an appropriate major. Current state statutes do 
not retire teacher-recipients to teach in a critical 
teacher shortage area in ordar for the scholarship loan to 
be repaid by teaching service. At this time tha processing 
system does not compile the actual subject areas in which 
the recipients are teaching. New computer systems now being 
daveloped will make it possible to better track recipients 
after they graduate and begin teaching or repaying thair 
loans. 



Alterative Certification ^ogram 

Florida's Alternative Certification Program was sat up in 
1984 as an experimental program for the purpose of 
attracting arts and sciences graduates to teach in the 
secondary schools^ particularly in areas of critical 
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shortagas. Individuals reoeiving teacher certification 
under this program must have a bachelor's degree^ a grade 
point average of 2.73 or above, a passing score on the 
Florida Teacher Certification Examination, and must have 
successfully completed a beginning teacher program 
particularly modified for their needs. 

In order to implament this program^ school districts are 
required to develop a plan and have it apioroved by the 
Department of the Education, Districts are encourager"* 
collaborate with colleges of education in developing 
implementing their plans. During the first two year* he 
program eight districts have had plans approved i Bre 
Broward, Dade, Gadsden, Palm Beach, Pinellas, Suwann^-, and 
Volusxa. During 1985*86 four individuals from Dade a_nd one 
from Suwannee were certified upon completion of the -urogram, 
^here are approximately 30 people in the program during 
1986-87* 

Various reasons have been given why more districts have not 
submitted plans or why thus far only a few individuals have 
received certification via this alternative route « In order 
to provide for early implementation of the program, during 
the summer of 1985 the Department of Education designed 
training packets for summer workshops. Although some 
dietricts were at first enthusiastic about initiating 
workshops, they found many interested individuals had 
already made suMisr commitments. Districts also found the 
summer workshop route was often not practical because they 
did not know until school opened how many vacancies they had 
which could not be filled by individuals certifiable by 
means of the regular certification process. Many medium- 
sized and small districts found they did not have the 
capability of providing adequate in-se^ice support for 
untrained teacher candidates* 

During January and February 1986 a survey was conducted by 
the Department of Education to determine how district 
personnel directors felt about participating in the 
Alternative Certification Program. Although there was a 
poor response to the survey, those personnel directors who 
did respond gave such reasons for not participating asi "My 
district does not have the resources for implementing this 
program"; "The funds for maintaining a candidate [$960 per 
candidate] are insufficient"; and "We do not need this 
program since we have enough candidates to fill our 
vacancies." 

Two changes In policy may Increase the number of individuals 
being certified by way of this alternative route* ' First, 
modifications being made during the 1986-87 school year are 
enabling districts to offer most of their in-service 
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aomponent after the tsacher begins teaching. Second/ 
beginning in 1988, no tsaohsr may reoeiv© mora than one two- 
year tamporary certificats* Under the traditional oourse 
credit route, earning sufficient credits for oartif ication 
within this two-year period would be extremely difficult* 
These two changes may make alternative certification more 
attractiva both to the school districts and ta arts and 
sciences graduates interested in teaching. 



Thm Teacher Racrultoent Center 

Florida's Teacher Referral and Recruitment Center was 
established in 1985 under the auspices of the Department of 
Education's Canter for Career Development Services. The 
primary goals of the Center are to attract high quality 
teachers to Florida and to produce materials to encourage 
young people to consider teaching as a career. 

The Center maintains a centralized mailing address and toll^ 
free telephone numbers to provide immediate information 
about teaching opportunities in Florida and a computerized 
listing of teacher applicant resumes and teaching vacancies 
within the state. The Center also publishes and distributes 
brochures promoting financial incentives for beginning and 
continuing teachers and alternative certification 
procedures^ advertises its services in selective states 
experiencing teacher layoffs^ and sponsors Future Educators 
of America chapters in Florida schools. 

A computerized record system is now being Installed which 
will enable the Center t© keep statistics on the number of 
referrals and placement of teachers, as well as to provide 
more effective tracking of district vacancies. Heretofore 
teacher applications have been kept In a paper file. 
Districts have sent in reports of vacancies sporadically, 
usually listing only those fields which they are having 
difficulty filling. It is hoped that once the computer 
system Is in place^ many districts will send a weekly update 
of all vacancies. 

Although the Center for Career Development Services was 
already handling some Information on teacher vacancies 
infoMnally, Its Teacher Referral and Recruitment Center was 
not operational until October 1985. Requests for service 
grew throughout the year. The first full year of operation 
indicates the bulk o£ the requests for services may be 
expected from May through August. More than half of the 
telephone calls from proepective teachers have been from 
outside Florida. 
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The most wlaely-publicized sotivitF sponsored by the Centar 
during its first year was the recruitment fair, held in 
Orlando from June 18-20, 1986, and dubbed the Great Florida 
Teaeh-ln. Planning for the event began in October 1985. 
Within the state, publicity included sending a brochure and 
registration form to 1985-86 graduates of Florida teacher 
education programs. Nationally, the Center sent posters to 
deans of education and placement directors at 350 colleges 
east of the Mississippi and advertised in seven large 
metropolitan newspapers in the Midwest and Northeast, in 
its contacts with colleges and universities, the Center 
particularly targeted colleges with minority enrollments of 
at least 20 percent. 

As a result of the campaign, 1,518 applicants (including 
both prospeetive and e^erienced teachers) and 
administrators of 43 of the 67 school districts came to the 
Teach-in, District efforts to promote their school systems 
ranged from small districts which sent only one 
representative to one large district which not only brought 
several recruiters but a multimedia show employing 18 
projectors. Department of Iducation staff were present to 
answer questions on teacher certification and teacher 
scholarship loan programs. Also available were 
fingerprinting services and infonnation on statewide banking 
and realty services. 

By the end of the fair 244 teachers had signed teaching 
contracts. District personnel directors reported they 
antieipated offering an additional 550 to 650 contracts to 
the candidates interviewed at the Teach-in by the fall 1986 
opening of school . The consensus of opinion of district 
personnel representatives attending the fair, expressed in a 
telephone survey conducted by the Center two weeks later, 
was that the teachers interviewed were by far the best- 
gualified teachers and teacher candidates they had spoken to 
at any recruitment fair. " " 

The Center plans to conduct a similar recruiting fair 
annually, building on the experience gained in the first 
statewide effort. 
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97.2 
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Table All 
Ntfiter of Graduates 
Teaeher Iducition Progrii^ 
19S1-82 =,1987-88 

! 

; 

Pereent pgreent 













Changg 








Changi 












1981 








1984-81 




A 


C T 


U A 




to 


P R 0 


J i c 


T 1 D 


to 




1781=81 


19i2-83 


1933-84 


19S4'8i 


1984 -'8! 


19a5'S6 


1986-87 


1987-88 


19a7^8l 








1,314 


1,373 


11*4 


1,3W 


1,111 


1,603 


17.1 


init/Lsng. Arts 


4 

180 


148 


241 


IIS 


26.4 


262 


265 


282 


24.0 




51 


89 




107 


105.8 


114 


1^ 


187 


74J 




35 


B 


66 


68 


92.9 


103 


122 


141 


IDS 9 


SoSi Stud, 


117 


107 


140 


131 


12,4 


1^3 


116 


163 


24.0 


For. Lang* 


20 


16 


27 


20 


OiO 


20 


26 


29 


45.0 


niiLtn/FE 


420 


ifl 


326 


307 


'26,9 


286 


286 


308 


0.3 


Art 




69 


68 




■lij 


62 


60 


66 


20.0 




107 




99 




'7,5 


112 


111 


119 


10.2 


inttnSi &ng/Ei9L 


Z 




0 


6 


200.0 


S 


ia 


21 


250.0 


Tot. Baiic 




2,179 


2,370 


1,393 


7.3 


2,554 


2,731 


2,923 


22.1 


Hint« ninuif 


4 n ^ 

106 


I4i 


173 


117 


10.1 


117 


132 


146 


25.3 


Hnyp inpE 


e 


4 


0 


2 


0,0 


i 


4 


7 


250,0 


Speech Thir* 


NA 


m 


107 


84 


•31,7** 


84 


7S 


1 y 


1 • 1 


Hfir/Visyal 


45 


30 


28 


30 


•34.4 


31 


36 


37 


25.4 


€1 n 




4^4 

191 


2i2 


193 


•13,8 


212 


20? 


227 


17.6 


in^ti ntndi i 


4 


4 4/ 

114 


AS 

98 


91 


'2iJ 


122 


125 


148 


61.4 


GlTtig 


0 


1 


15 


10 


0.0 


21 


21 


21 


110.0 


nQip./HOnit 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0.0 


I 


i 


1 


•33.3 


ViPi Exoep. 


33 


io 


13 


22 


•42.5 


20 


17 


16 


•25.2 


T^t. IxciPi 


135 


624 


657 


552 


■12. i*** 


611 


623 


m 


23.7 


Agri. 


20 


10 


12 


13 


•35.0 


13 


13 


13 


0 0 


Eui. 


41 


69 


43 


4§ 


6,7 


63 


54 


56 


16.7 


Dist 


IQ 


in 


11 


ID 






13 


4 q 


•25.0 


Hialth 


0 


8 


10 


7 


0.0 


8 


9 


9 


2S.6 


Henti icsrii 


21 


36 


IF 


15 


•28.6 


21 


16 


17 


13.3 


Tpadei/lnd. 


17 


32 


60 


46 


24.3 


54 


59 


60 


30.4 


Indi Arts 


10 


17 


14 


7 


=30,0 


5 


a 


10 


42.9 


Tot, V©e. 


149 


192 


167 


152 


2.0 


179 


in 


177 


16.4 


Total 


i,9li 


3,195 


3,194 


3,097 


3.4*** 


3,344 


3,526 


3,711 


22.2 



*Nifltirs fer priur years may net igfif with earlier repgrts bteaust of substquent ehingts made by the 
eellegis and tmivirsltlts. 
**Pepeentigi ehangt f rein 1982^83 to 1914 -85. 
***Dees not ineludf Speteh Thtripy, 
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Tebl e A12 



NsH Teachers 







NUi^iifaiP is 


fjiided by 


Nurfcer as 


Subj§et 




a Pfe^rcintage 


School Districts 


a Pereintaga 


Fiiids 


mm 


Qf iUU Ffilds 


Fall 19S5** 


of All Fiiids 


iLefn. Eduoi 




40.9 


1,952 


30.4 


fng./Lan|. Arts 


n 


8.6 


7ia 


11.2 


Math 


% 


4.6 


456 


7.1 


Scitnea 


fii 


S-.6 


m 


7.6 


SQ§i Stud. 


n 


3,0 


w 


1.6 






J my 






Health/Pi 


i 


6.1 


m 


4.0 


Art 


i 


2.4 


112 


1.4 


Musfc 


2! 


2.7 


202 


3.1 




J 


0.0 


34 


0,5 


Intins* Eng/ESOL 


II 


0.0 


11 


O.S 


Tot^ Sasie 




so.a 


4,S69 


75.9 


Hint. Hindi, 


i 


1.7 


193 


1.0 


Osg/Phyi Ther, 




0,0 


23 


0.4 




II 


0.2 


28 


0.4 


Speech Ther* 




e.i 


171 


2.7 


nSar/ V 1 p^U^l 


S! 


1 n 






ELD 




3.9 


272 


4.2 




i 


2.0 


259 


4.0 


Gifted 


II 


0.3 


67 


1.1 




1 


0.0 


10 


0.2 


ViPi fKGipi 


% 


1.4 


150 


2.3 


Tel. EKetp. 




15.0 


1,117 


19.0 


Agri. 


8 


0.3 


36 


0.6 


ius. 




1.7 


S3 


O.S 


f 1 ^ t » 




0.0 


la 


0 1 


Hialth 


5 


0.0 


11 


0,i 


pubi Serv, 


n 

P 


0.0 


1 


0.0 


Heine Eesn, 


115 


1,4 


65 


1.0 


Trtdis/Ind. 


5 


0.0 


69 


U1 


Ind, Arts 




0.7 


80 


1.3 


Tot. V§e. 




i.i 


331 


5.2 


Total 




--100.0 


6,418 


100.0 



*First^tiff^ eartifieitas i^Mdnring l9fi§- -S6- Sguraei Aetfva Certiffeiti Filti 
Since tht Off let Qf TiiQh^!' Krtif ieitlQfi Hias bten working to praceis a Urge 
bieklsg of Sji^lleatisn^, chgibfrs in t h^is celum repriiint mori than one 
yiar of ippiicition^^ Sgi tiSL ^ 

**Tikin frm Colunn 4, Tlhli 4 ^ SP/HIS 10/21/S6 
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Table A13 
Pireentagg of Ntw Certlf iaat^s Issuid 
Td Sriduatei of Florida CQlligis Univirsitiis 



SubjiGt 



Fields 


1913^84 


m-m 


1985-86 




38.8 




39,9 


Ena = /Lind- fipt«% 


77 Q 


n A 

cc.y 


1 


Math 


11.1 




32.4 


Scienct 


3S.2 


lU 


33.4 




30.4 


\u 


28.9 


For* Lang. 


18.0 


]ll 


16.4 


Hialth/Pf 


31.6 


11.7 


30.9 


Art 


31.1 




30.1 


Huiid 


36.1 




32.6 


Inttna* Ing/iSOL 


100.0 


O.O 


100.0 


T©t, Biilq 


35,2 


III 


34.4 


Hanti Hindu 


44.7 


lU 


35. S 


Phy. I^, 


CUO 


0.0 


41.9 


Sjl^fCh Ther* 


16.7 


is.o 


23 =a 


Hiar/Vlsual 


48.3 




28.6 


SLD 


83.1 


117 


17.9 




76.5 


a?.4 


63.5 


Gifted 


0 0 






Vsrt ixeep. 


2.4 




32.8 


Tot* BxciDi 


46.8 


3F.4 


42.1 


Agru 


i8.6 


?i.O 


52.6 


Sui. 


36.1 




34.1 


Hiilth 


5S.6 


21.9 


100.0 




25.0 


«.8 


20.7 


ind. Arts 


9.6 


O.D 


2.9 


Tot. Voe. 


29.9 


M 


26.0 


TdtaL 


36.4 


30,1 


35.1 



PirGincaii sf 
Ctrtiffgittg 
with §olUgf/miv* 

eodri> 67.9 36.9 54.6 

*A fMfcip ef re€§r^ in the Aetiye Cirtiffoiti FUt do not have 
callfgi/iriiyirsity e^idt Tht perctntaei his dtgreaiad 
ai tht baekleg of i^lieationi has ineriasri* The Off let of 
Tiiehir Girtifieation ii working to sie thitall reaordi art 
proptrly eedid in the futurti 

IP/HII 10/i1/S6 
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ly School Disthfst= 



School 


Teaching 


Dtitrfat 


First ytap 


Aiicnui 


69 




In 


lay 


27 


irr^dfsrd 


15 




lyg 






CalhQun 


11 


Cliarlotti 


21 


Qitrui 


30 




SI 


Eolliir 


27 




14 




702 


DisotQ 


ii 


Dixit 


9 


Duval 


278 




132 


rliiliP 


14 


Frinklin 


9 


Gadidin 


Ii 






y^ayii 


3 


lulf 


9 


H&inilten 


9 


nirQif 




linQry 




iifnando 


46 


[llghlafids 


15 


1 1 j^nAHHi ink 

11 ii§DQrDU§n 






n 

y 


Inyiin KlVSr 




laekion 


18 


lifftrien 


5 


.afayitti 


! 


.akf 


54 


M 


67 



Tiiehing 
First Year 




Fla. Traintd 


Percentage 


54 


78,5 


1b 

Ii 


fin A 

80.0 
81J 


11 

71 


73.3 
I8J 


Hi 


47.9 


9 


69. E 


9 


41.9 


16 


ilJ 


46 


56.1 


10 


57 J 


M 


81,7 


411 


60J 


8 


66.7 


? 


77.8 


165 


59.4 


57 


41.1 


4 


18.6 


i 

Ii 


88.9 
i7-,1 


4 


100,0 


u 


0,0 


e 
? 


15,6 


6 


66.7 


7 


I5p9 


7 


Fft n 

§0.0 


2S 


60,9 


3 


13.3 


271 




A 

0 


0«0 


11 




a 
8 


44,4 


4 


80.0 


1 


31.3 


41 


75.9 


28 


41.8 



66 



St =haol Teach 

Pi strict First ' 

Lib-iieserty 3 

Hl^ Iison 18 

Hif I'sn 86 

PP' tin 10 

HPS r09 21 

NPs=sau II 

Q^i-^ looia 37 

Orir^ii iS7 

Oic^ela 39 

P^llKii ieach 44! 

Hn^llas 210 

Peiifcic 148 

Mr — m li 

1^ liolins 41 

If* Lucfi 117 

ign^a Rssa 67 

liteseti 15 

leffli^nole 72 

lijiifcer 11 

lu«tennie 21 

%t *or 16 

ilni&on 13 

Veltesia 108 

Mualla I 

lJilt<©n 11 

M'nften 3 

Itlt* e Totjjs 4,819 



*to(Jre€fi Fall lehodl Survey, 



ieaching 

ig First Year 



la, Trajned 


Percentigi 


44 


31.5 


in 


71.4 


I 


100.0 


12 


66.7 


34 


63.0 




62.5 


10 


13.3 


12 


54,5 


15 


57J 


10 


45.2 


6 


31.6 


158 


61 .5 


18 


46.1 


i5y 


35.7 ■ 


52 


64.2 


148 


64,9 


100 


67.6 


^1 


67.7 


22 


13.7 


15 


11.8 


30 


44,8 


If 


/9 L 


51 


70,8 


7 


63,6 




el,? 


13 


81.3 


13 


100,0 


73 


67,6 


4 


80,0 


8 


?2.7 


0 


0.0 


2,661 


55J 
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Tible A15 
Projgcttd nmsr ef Ttieheri iietdsd 
Thrcuih iOOO'01 





Total 










Teachirs 




A d d { t 


f Q n 0 I 




1981-16 




1987^88 


1183*89 




31,464 


3,743 


3,763 


4 026 


Er^p/Lgfl. km 


9,077 


7f3 


820 


827 






491 


510 


511 






100 


510 


519 

375 






3£2 


377 




t.mz 


213 


230 


231 


Haaith/N 


I,i41 


422 


411 




Art 


2,S9 


243 


141 


2S7 




3,12S 


198 


304 


317 


Colter 




38 


39 






m 


72 


n 


76 


TQt. Baiie 


TIM 


7,185 


7,315 


7 627 






121 


226 


233 
19 




f S6 

iSy 


i? 


28 




ITS 


28 


29 


30 




1,476 


241 


245 


25? 


Hiip/Visual 


394 


61 


62 


65 


SLD 


1,010 


343 


156 


36g 




1,1S6 


292 


299 


309 


Gifted 


1,191 


113 


114 


120 




301 


16 


16 


15 




a, 153 


201 


20i 


212 




io,6sa 


1,147 


1,S80 


1,640 




402 


17 


38 


33 




l,iJ4 


56 


62 


iS 




2S? 


14 


15 


15 




139 


10 


11 


10 


Pubi SerVi 


35 


2 


2 


2 






11 


68 


67 


Tridii/Ind, 


1,065 


69 


72 


71 


Indi Arts 


1,141 


Si 


84 


8S 






33S 


351 


345 


Total 


88,973 


9,048 


9,147 


9,611 



Taachers Elieded* 
1989-90 

3,628 
732 
447 
454 
324 
213 
378 
232 
280 

32 

69 

i,m 

217 

27 

13 
241 

61 
349 
301 
106 

13 
1SS 
1,530 

34 
37 
II 

9 

1 

S2 
S9 
70 

m 

8,593 9,524 11,417 10,547 



1990*91 




2ooa--oi 




1 ni/ 


2,776 




1 f^&U 


1,272 




511 


S3i 






881 




fi] 


654 






317 




ESS 

§9? 








ill 


11? 




333 






££^ 

66 


76 


81 


76 


7,536 


8,753 


8,018 






ZS3 


19 


Ifl 


&y 


3D 


J3 


35 


258 




245 




ft 


71 




/iff 


436 






380 


118 




lie 


15 


26 


20 


210 


280 


257 


1,650 


1,912 


1,871 


39 


68 


64 


54 


172 


136 


15 


32 


28 


10 


20 


18 


Z 


4 


1 


65 


112 


130 


70 


144 


128 


82 


169 


150 


m 


m 


659 



♦Additfenal Ttiehtrs Httded Is thi total lurfjtr sf tiachirs in tht orior vMr? mir...i< i ^ 

n«*d,,. kHp proi«,ed o. students.- (StJ l^^iriablS k Svfe « dtl^ 

inttrdistnct inovis as uell as new teachirs neidtd. neiuaei vacancies aue to 

SP/MIS 11/19/86 
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Table A16 

Umber of Teachers Ixpscttd to Tirminite 
and PrQjsstid Ne@d 
Threugh 1983-59* 









19B6'B7 




1987-88 






19S8'89 


progffi 


TqMI 




ORO 


EID TOT 


TERM 






TOT 


TIRH 


GP.0 


NiiO TOT 


11 pi. Ik, 


31,454 


l^m 1,70S 3,743 33,173 


1,093 1,670 1,763 34.843 


2,150 1,876 4.026 36J19 


ing./Lingi Arts 


9,077 


nm 


74 


793 9,111 
491 6,106 


739 


82 


820 


9,232 


719 


63 


S27 9,301 


Hath 


6,075 




31 


473 


37 


510 


6,142 


m 


24 


511 6,167 




6.31 




IS 


iOO 6,149 


496 


24 


520 


6,273 


510 


9 


519 6,282 




4,813 




10 


362 4,873 


361 


16 


W 


4,889 


371 


3 


371 4,392 


For^ 






32 


223 2,084 


196 


33 


230 


2,118 


202 


33 


235 2,151 


Htalth/PE 






127 


411 5,769 


303 


128 


431 


5,897 


312 


133 


445 6,030 


Art 


2,239 






143 2,303 


Hi 




141 


1,366 
3,313 


190 


63 


257 2,434 








93 


298 3,221 


211 


92 


304 


217 


99 


317 3,413 








4 


38 619 


35 


5 


39 


m 


31 


4 


39 627 


IntifiS! !^/ilOL 






22 


n 661 


11 


22 


73 


6S3 


52 


24 


76 707 


TOtj_Bjilc 


72,025 


3,S8:02 2,183 7,185 74,203 


5,143 2,1^ 7,315 76,380 


5,28i 2,342 7,627 78,721 


Ntnt. Ml 


1,199 




40 


ill 1,^ 


186 


40 


226 


1,678 


191 


42 


253 1,710 


Oee/^hy. ther* 


ISf 




8 


27 197 


20 


7 


28 


204 


21 


8 


29 211 


Phy. Inp. 


m 


to 


5 


23 180 


24 


5 


29 


185 


24 


5 


30 190 




1,471 




69 


241 1,141 


177 


68 


245 


1,613 


182 




257 1,688 




in 




13 


61 403 


49 


13 


61 


411 


50 


11 


61 416 




2,050 




19 


148 2,109 


297 


59 


316 


2.168 


305 




368 1,112 


in»t> Mil 


1,116 




34 


292 1.190 


265 


34 


299 


1,224 


273 


37 


309 1,261 




1,191 




41 


113 1,!31 


74 


40 


114 


1.211 


76 


44 


120 1,3!5 




30i 


10 0 


6 


11 311 


10 


6 


16 


317 


10 


6 


16 3^ 


Viri Peip^ 


2,151 
10,688 




4§ 


201 2,201 


158 


48 


206 


2.250 
11,332 


162 


51 


212 2.300 


Tdti to 




323 1,147 11,011 


1,IS9 


321 1 


1,180 


1,294 


346 1,640 11,678 




402 




1 


37 403 


37 


1 


38 


404 


38 


0 


38 404 






kl4 

14 4 


4 


58 1,838 


56 


6 


62 


1,844 


57 


1 


58 1,845 




Lit 


1 


14 157 


14 


1 


15 


258 


1i 


0 


15 258 


Health 


139 


IQ 0 


0 


10 139 


10 


0 


11 


139 


10 


0 


10 140 




31 




0 


2 35 


2 


0 


2 


31 


2 


0 


2 35 




1,238 




I 


65 1,191 


64 


4 


68 


1,295 


66 


1 


67 1,296 


Tredis/liidi 


1,065 




2 


69 1,067 


63 


1 


71 


1,071 


70 


1 


71 1,071 


Ind, Arts 


1,241 




3 


81 1.244 


80 


4 


84 


1,248 


82 


1 


33 1,248 


Tot, veci 


bm 




14 


335 6,274 


331 


20 


351 


6,294 


340 


4 


341 6,299 


Tetai 


mm 


S,^%a 2,519 9,068 91,492 


6,734 2,513 9,247 94,001 


6,919 2,693 9,611 96,698 



TtP^frtifflitid Hirttr of Ttaehirs Neided Due to Termination 
GROsTQacheps Ntidid OUi to Enrol Iffltnt CpsHth 
S (regitive niiiter mm% Hm ttiehips nitdtd) 
NlgO^Huifcir of RtplaeeinenE Teaehers Httdrt (TermtGro) 
TOTsprojMtid Nirttp of Ttachers Ntidid 
(Total for prior year + liied) 

*ppejfctic(i5 basid on projected ^Hr^roUments, Nith prides K-6 and grades 7=12 projecttd sepirately. Ixciptfonal 
Preieetto rtf Ifct ixpectid phc^ir^im groHth 68 

o 
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Tibli A1? 

Mkf of Ttichirs ixpected to Tirmnite 
ind Projected Nsid 
From to IPOO'OI* 







IP' 








1^ 


?0>91 






ITTi 
















GRO f 


iiiD 


TOT 


Tii 




NilD 


TOT 


1 Lnn 


ui^y 




TOT 




bt\U 


Ni^LU lyi 




1,111 


1,416 1 


!,628 


38,115 


2,246 


1 J14 


3,960 39,849 






3,014 44,196 




• Q1 

7 1 




Ihci /LlnQ- Arts 


m 


'49 


Ul 


9,151 


^3 


' 33 






7 1 1 


HOT 


1,380 


11,117 




1 575 n fl7n 


Nath 


500 


■54 


447 


6,113 


IQS 


1 


3vy 


k 11/ 






913 


7,367 




IQf 


S 7^1 


SQi'ence 


524 


■70 


454 


6|212 


ill 


■14 


IIR 


k IQi 


612 


149 


961 


7,502 
5,842 


680 


201 


881 8,999 


Sogi StL^i 


331 


•IS 


324 


4,334 


3§a 






A 81 Q 


441 


275 


721 


495 


159 


654 7,026 


For. Lshs- 


W 


6 


211 


1 156 


?ii 






i^|lQl 


242 


93 


335 


2,574 






t17 1 


Hiilth/PE 


111 


57 


378 


6,088 


32! 


109 


y3 


1G7 


374 


225 


599 


7,225 


4lg 


lUr 


pet q^UdU 


Art 


W 


37 


232 


2^471 


19S 




»Q 




228 


7? 


106 
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Bl- Teacher Financial Aid Prograrns 
Contact Person: 

Dr. Elizabeth Sweeney^ 

(904) 488-5060 .SUNCOM 278^5060 



240.4008 Masters' Feilowship Loan Program for 

Tesahtrs*^ — 

(1) For the pufpose of attracting and retaining highiy 
qualified postsecondary graduates into public school 
taaehing In Florida, there is hereby created the Masters' 
Fellowship Loan Program for Teachers. The primary ob- 
jective of the program shall be to attract liberal arts grad- 
uates and science graduates to teaching and to provide 
an opportunity for midcareer decisions to enter the 
teaching profession. 

(2) Any university In this state may establish a Mas- 
tars^ Program for Teachers where the College of Educa- 
tion and the College of Arts and Sciences shall Jointly de- 
velop a cooperative program that will allow a liberal arts 
graduate or a science graduate to receive a master's de- 
gree and be certified as a teacher by the Department of 
Education, 

(3) To be eligible, a candidate shall; 

(a) Hold a bachelor's degree from any collage or uni- 
versity accredited by a Regional Accrediting Associa- 
tion as defined by State Board of Idueation Rule SA- 
4.03; 

(b) Have maintained an undergraduate grade point 
average of at least 3,0 on a 4,0 scale or the equivalent 
in his major subject area of study and have attained a 
Graduate Record Examination score of 1000 or above; 

(c) Have declared an intention to teach in publle 
schools of Florida for 3 years in a critical teacher shorts 
age location identified by the State Board of Educatlon^ 
and 

(d) Be a candidate for admission to a Masters' Pro- 
gram for Teachers based on criteria adopted by the 
State Board of Education. 

(4) Each candidate shall be selected by the Com- 
missioner of Education and awarded a fellowship loan 
for tuition and fees to cover the costs of two semesters 
and up to two summer sessions, plus $8,000 for the Mas- 
ters' Fellowship Loan Program for Teachers, 

(5) After the candidate has successfully completed 
a master's degree, the Department of Education shall 
provide temporary certification to the candidate, and, af- 
ter the candidate has completed a successful first year 
of teaching in the Beginning Teacher Program, the de- 
partment shall provide regular certification to the candi* 
date. 

(6) Universities shall work with local school districts 
to develop cooperative agreements which will provide 
for placement of the candidates upon completion of the 
Masters' Program for Teachers. 

(7) Fellowship recipients shall complete 3 years of 
public school service within 5 years after graduation 
from the program. Any person who falls to complete the 
training program or the required teaching service shall 
be responsible for repaying the fellowship loan plus In- 
terest at prevailing rates. Repayment schedules and ap- 
plicable interest rates shall be fixed by rules of the State 
Board of Education, 

(8) The State Board of Education shall adopt any 
rules necessary to implement the program. 
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240.4068 "Chappie*' James Mmt Promising Teaeh* 
@r Scholamhip Program,— 

(1) This act may be cited as the ■'Chappie* James 
Most Promising Teacher Scholarship Act." 

(2) There is hereby created the ^Chappie" James 
Most Promising Teacher Scholarship Program, which 
shall offer to a top graduating senior from each public 
secondary school in the state a full 4^year scholarship 
to attend a state university, a community college, or an 
independent institution as defined in s/ 240.401(2). To 
be eligible, a student shall be ranked within the top quar- 
tila of the senior class and shall make a written agree- 
ment to enter the public teaching profession in Florida 
for a minimum number of years, at least equal to the 
number of years of postsecondary instruction received 
thru the program. 

(3) Funds appropriated by the Legislature for the 
program shall be deposited in the Critical Teacher Short- 
age Trust Fund. Of such funds, at least one scholarship 
shall be reserved annuaMy for each public high school. 
Fifteen percent of scholarships awarded shall be to mi- 
nority students. Any unexpended funds allocated to the 
program shall remain In the trust fund and shall be avail- 
able to be appropriated for use in any of the programs 
supported by the fund and as otherwise provided for by 
law, - 

(4) Three candidates from each public secondary 
school in the state shall be nominated by the principal 
and a committee of teachers based on criteria which 
shall include, but need not be limited to, rank in class, 
standardized test scores, cumulative grade point aver- 
age, extracurricular activities, letters of recommenda- 
tion, and an essay and declaration of intention to teach 
in a public school in the state. From such nominees, the 
Commissioner of Education shall select a graduating 
senior from each high school to receive a scholarship 
With priority given to candidates who plan to teach iri 
cntical teacher shortage areas Identified by the State 
ioard of Education. 

(5) Each scholarship shall be limited to $4,000 per 
year and shall be subject to annual renewal contingent 
upon the recFpient maintaining full-time enrollment sta- 
tus and a grade point average of at least 3.0 on a 4,0 
scale, or the equivalent. No person shall receive a schol- 
arship for more than 4 years. Recipients shall not be eli- 
gible to participate in the teacher scholarship loan pro^ 
gram under s. 240.4062 or the student loan forgiveness 
program under s. 231,621, 

(6) Any recipient who fails to complete an appropri- 
ate program of studies or fails to teach in accordance 
with the conditions specified in this section shall be re- 
sponsible for repaying the scholarship amount plus In- 
terest at the prevailing rate, and the Department of Edu- 
cation shall take action for repayment In the manner pre- 
scribed in s. 240.465 in order to accomplish the Intent 
and purposes of this act, 

(7) The State Board of Education shall adopt rules 
necessary for the implementation of the program. Such 
rules shall prescribe the prevailing rate of interest as r©* 
quired in subsection (6). 
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240.4062 T©gehor scholirihip loan programs,-- 
(1) Sehoiarshfp loan programs shall be established 
and Implamanted for the purpose of attracting capable 
and promising students to the teaching profession in ar- 
eas of projected or critical teacher shortage. The State 
Board of Education shall adopt rules neeessary to Imple- 
ment the programs and shall annually identify critical 
teacher shortage areas, if any, 
{2) To be aljgjble, a candidate ihall: 

(a) Be a fulhtlme student at the upper division or 
higher level In a teacher training program approved by 
the department pursuant to s. 240.529 leading to certifi^ 
cation in a critical teacher shortage area, 

(b) Have declafed his intention to teach in the public 
schools of this state for 3 years following completion of 
the requirements, 

(e) Have a record of high performance in the area of 
certification being sought< 

(3) A scholarship loan may be awarded for no more 
than 2 years and may not exceed $4,000 a year, 

(4) A scholarship loan must be paid back within 10 
years of completion of a program of studies. 

(a) Credit for repayment of a scholarship loan shall 
be as follows: 

1 , Twenty-five percent of the loan principal and ac- 
crued interest shall be retired after the first year of 
teaching; 

2, One-third of the loan principal and accrued inter* 
est shall be retired after the second year of teaching; 

3, Fifty percent of the loan principal and accrued in* 
terest shall be retired after the third year of teaching; 
and 

4, The remaining loan principal and accrued interest 
shall be retired after the fourth year of teaching. 

However, credit for fifty percent of the loan principal and 
accrued interest shall be retired after the first year of 
teaching and the remainder of the principal and accrued 
interest shall be retired after the second year of teaching 
if the recipient teaches at a high-denslty, tow-economic 
urban school or at a low-density, low-economic rural 
ochool, as identified by the state board, 

(b) Any person who fails to complete an appropriate 
program of itudles or who fails to teach in a public 
school or developmental research school In this state as 
specified In this subsection is responsible for repaying 
the loan plus interest at prevailing rates. Repayment 
schedules and applicable interest rates shall be deter- 
mined by rules of the State Board of Education. 

(5) For the first 2 years of a program, at least SO per- 
cent of the scholarship loans shall be awarded in the ar« 
eas of mathematics and science. The remaining funds 
shall be available for other critical teacher shortage ar- 
eas. 

(8) This section shall be implemented in the 1983- 
1984 school year and thereafter only to the extent as 
specifically funded and authorized by law. 

MMefjr.^ft. ia ^. ■. s. m. 84^. 
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240.4084 Qririeal teacher ohortage tuition reim* 
bursement proprom.^ — 

(1 ) A critical teacher shortage tuition reimbursement 
program shall be established for the purpose of Improv- 
ing the skills and knowledge of current teachers or per- 
sons preparing to teach In critical teacher shortage ar- 
eas. 

(2) The State Board of iducatlon shall adopt rules 
to Implement the critical teacher shortage tuition reim- 
bursement program. Any full-time public school employ- 
ee or developmental research school employee certified 
to teach in this state is eligible for the program. For the 
purposes of this program, tuition reimbursement shall 
be limited to courses in critical teacher shortage areas 
as determined by the State Board of iducatlon. Such 
courses shall be: 

(a) Graduate-level courses leading to a master's, 
specialist, or doctoral degree; 

(b) Graduate-level courses leading to a new certifi- 
cation area; or 

(c) State-approved undergraduate courses leading 
to an advanced degree or new certification area. 

(3) Participants may receive tuition reimbursement 
payments for up to 9 semester hours, or the equivalent 
In quarter hours, per year, at a rate not to exceed $78 
per semester hour, up to a total of 38 semester hours. 
All tuition reimbursements shall be contingent on pass- 
ing an approved course with a minimum grade of 3,0 or 
Its equivalent. 

(4) For the first 2 years of the program, at least SO 
percent of all tuition reimbursements shall be In the ar- 
eas of mathematics and science. The remaining funds 
shall be allocated to persons teaching out of field in oth- 
er critical teacher shortage areas and to persons who 
teach, or who are expected to teach, at least 50 percent 
of the day in other critical teacher shortage areas. 

(6) This section shall be implemented in the 1933- 
1984 school year and thereafter only to the extent as 
specifically funded and authorized by law. 

£f ^1 €2 "Cfili^ lea^Bt thortige sfea^ defined 



240.4065 Critical Teaaher Shortage Trust Fund.— 

There Is created the Critical Teacher Shortage Trust 
Fund. The Comptroller shall authorize expenditures from 
this fund upon receipt of vouchers approved by the De- 
partment of Education for the critical teacher shortage 
programs established In s, 231,821, s. 240,4062, or s, 
240.40W. All scholarship loan repayments pursuant to 
s. 240.4082 shall be deposited into the Critical Teacher 
Shortage Trust Fund. Any remaining balance at the end 
of any fiscal year shall remain In the fund and be avail' 
able for the critical teacher shortage programs In future 
years. 
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B2- Alternative Certification 
Program 
Contact Person : 
Mr, Jarnes Parris 
(904) 488^0642 
SUNCOM 278^0642 



231.171 Attimat@ certi^^aiisn pmQmm far soeon- 
diry sehool Xm&hBm.-^ 

(1) Thar© Is established an experimental alternate 
certification program for the purpoiie of attracting arts 
and science graduates to teach In the secondary 
schools of this state, particularly in areas of critical short- 
age. 

(2) Certification requirements shall include: 

(a) Maintenance of an overall grade point average of 
2 JS on a 4.0 scale. 

(b) A bE5hslor*s degra© from an accredited coilgge 
or university in an arts and science discipline with a ma- 
jor In the subject area in which the graduate is hired to 
teach. 

(c) A passing score on the Florida Teacher Certifica- 
tion Examination. Effective June 1, 1986, candidates 
shall be required to receive a passing score on a subject 
matter component or an equivalent nationally available 
subject matter examination. 

(d) Satisfactory eomplation of a modified beginning 
teacher program during the first half of the school year, 
which program may include a reduced teaching load 
and the guidance of a master teacher and for which the 
candidate will receive compensation as a beginning 
teacher. 

(e) Successful completion of the beginning teacher 
program during the second half of the candidacy year, 

(3) Teachers who complete the certification require- 
ments of subsection (2) shall receive a regular certificate 
to teach In the schools of this state, 

(4) The Department of Education, universitfes, and 
school distrcts shall work cooperatively to develop im- 
plementation procedures for submission to the State 
Board of Education in accordance with 231 .546(1 )(e). 
Each school district shall be encouraged to participate 
and shall receive, in addition to funds received through 
the Florida Education Finance Program, state funding 
for each candidate equivalent to the amount per full-time 
equivalent student currently allocated to colleges of ed- 
ucation for upper division undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

(5) Evaluative data on program participants shall be 
collected by the Department of Education and com- 
pared to similar data for college of education graduates 
and arts and science graduates pursuing certification 
through the provisions of State Board of Education Rule 
6A^.04(3). The evaluation shall be designed in such a 
way as to assure that the wide diversity of teacher prep- 
aration programs offered in the state are adequately rep- 
resented in the sample. The research design shall in- 
clude comparisons of: 

(a) Teacher effectiveness as provided by the Florida 
performance measurement system; 

(b) Teacher certification examination results; 

(c) SAT/ACT and CLAST scores; 

(d) College grade point averages; and 

(e) Pupil performance measures. 

(6) Periodic reports of the effectiveness of the alter- 
nate certification program shall be submitted by the De- 
partment of Education to the State Board of Education 
beginning in Januan^ 1986, and a forrr^^l evaluation of 
the effect and value of the program shall be submitted 
in June 1990, 



B3- Teacher Recruitnient Center 
Contact Persons 

Mr, John Marshall or 
Ms. Sherry Thomas 
(904) 488^0400 
SUNCOM 278-0400 



i31,835 Teacher ihortage recruitment and referraL 

(1) The Department of iducalion. through the Cen- 
ter for Career Development Services, in cooperation 
with teacher organizations and district personnel direc- 
tors, shall expand Its career information system to con- 
centrate on the recruitment of qualified teachers in 
teacher shortage areas. 

(2) The Department of Education, through the Cen- 
ter for Career Development Services, shall establish a 
teacher referral and recruitment canter which shalh 

(a) Advertise teacher positions In targeted states 
with declining student enrollmants. 

(b) Advertise in major newspapers, natignal profes- 
sional publications, and other professional publications 
and in graduate schools of education, 

(c) Utilize a nationwide toll-free number and a cen- 
tral post office boK, 

(d) Davelop standardized resumes for teacher appli- 
cant data, 

(e) Conduct periodic communications with district 
superintendents and personnel directors regarding new 
applicants. 

(f) Provide district access to the applicant data base 
by computer or telephone, 

(g) Develop and distribute promotional materials re- 
lated to teaching as a career. 

(h) Publish and distribute information pertaining to 
teacher salaries and benefits for beginning and continu- 
ing teachers, 

(I) Publish information related to alternative certifica- 
tion procedures. 

(J) Develop and sponsor the Future Educator of 
America clubs throughout the state. 

(k) Review and recommend to the Legislature and 
school districts incentives for attracting teachers to this 
state. 

(3) The teacher referral and recruitment center, In 
coo^ration with teacher organliations and district per- 
sonnel directors, shall sponsor an annual job fair in a 
central part of the state to match in-state educators and 
out-of-state educators with teaching opportunities in 
this state. 
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SWe of FlDTida 
Dtpartrmnt of EduMtlDn 
TallahM^^ Florid 
Ralph D. Turlini^ii, Commi^ionar 

fli.Hlffmt\vm aation/^yai 
Qp^rtuni^ employer 
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